Charles' 


views 
WBCN radio personality 


appears at NECC to talk 
about social issues of the 


day. 


See page 18 | 
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Travelin’ man 


_ What does NECC's president 
do for kicks in his spare time? 
Easy. He jumps into his 1948 
M.G. convertible and hits the 
streets for some heavy metal 
thunder. At least that's one of 

_ the ways John R. Dimitry 


‘felaxes. 
Zs See page 9 
i ‘Write stuff : 
ee rarry Morris obvi- 
ic ight — bea 


_ has een nominated for the 
_ National Book Award. Here's 
_ how Mortis clawed her way to 


- See page 10 


Difficult stage 


Most of life has been a difficult 
_ stage: Robert Heinlein has been 
_ going through - or going to. The 
_ NECC staffer teaches students 
a really act up when he's not 
busy directing a new play or 
worki ing ona PBS show. 
: See page 13 


Heavy “agent 


2 babe Sis i in bed, confined to the 


me ical care keep her alive 
now. She has emphysema. 
Were the two packs of ciga- 
Giles a day really worth it? 


Ee? Ale war is about many things, 
act aa to Tim O'Brien. It's 


nev aestige says the author or 
sett Die i in a Combat Zone." 
re - OBrien explains i in this week's 


rc ‘See page 20 
America’ Ss game 


‘: : No, it's not baseball, basketball 
or football. But you'll probably 

iS _never see the oldest Spectator — 
| sport on television. What is it? A _ 
; firemen's muster. It's got thrills 
and “oheraiey sees arf has it 


ch 


sie 


See page 26 


Stress relief 


Counselor advises staff 
and students how to get 


relief from daily pressures. 


See page 16 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Alone in Canada 


Malden agency strands ten on trip 


By Tom Pecorelli 
News Editor 


Malden travel agency has 
A been taking a lot of heat from irate 

parents, the press and the state at- 
torney general’s office for sponsoring a 
trouble filled weekend to Montreal. 

According to Susan Smulski, secretary 
of student activities, ten NECC students 
prepaid a price ranging from $69 -$99 for 
a promised hotel and transportation to 
and from Montreal, only to be mislead, 
and eventually stranded in the Canadian 
city. 

When the students arrived in Canada, 
they found that the ‘‘Montreal South’’ 
and ‘‘Downtown” hotels that were adver- 
tised in the brochure were not even in the 
city. The students ended up staying as far 
as 40 miles away from Montreal. A 
mother of one of the students told 
Smulski that the motel her daughter 
stayed at appeared to be offering “hour- 
ly rates.” 

It appears that as many as three of the 
busdrivers did not appreciate the ac- 
comodations provided for them by the 
agency and left, abandoning a number of 
students without transportation. 

Smulski said that after calls from 
parents, Dynamic Destinations arranged 
a late flight home for some of the 
students. One NECC student from 
Amesbury caught a bus to Manchester, 
NH, where she had to call her father for 
a ride home. 

A representative from the attorney 
general’s office said that a Boston Herald 
article was misleading; and the offfice is 
not conducting an investigation of the 
Malden agency: The office has received 
about 30 complaints and they are trying 
to resolve the matter with John 
Balestieri, who runs Dynamic Destina- 
tions. They recognize the complaints as 
serious, but a formal investigation is not 
yet underway. 

“T would like to see something come out 
of this, but it won’t,’’ Smulski said. 

The fliers advertising the trip were all 
over the campus in September, and were 
distributed in violation of NECC’s 
bulletin board policy. The regulations 
state that all materials must be stamped 
and dated by the Student Activities Of- 
fice. Smulski said that she alone threw 
away over 1,000 unstamped fliers from 
Dynamic Destinations. Smulski urged 
that students not take heed of unstamped 
material, “If it sounds too good to be 


Editor's note: 

Due to a typesetting breakdown, 
severaltypefaces have been changed 
in this issue. Our newly acquired 


desktop publishing system has 
come to our rescue to enable us to 
set our headlines, cuilines and 
corrections 


Sports star 


Former high school 
champion plays for the 
Lady Knights. 

See page 27 
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It's time to quit 


NECC'S STUDENT Health Services Center took an active role 
in the Great American Smokeout last week. Annemarie 
Montello, Pat Kepschull, RN, Yolanda Bonilla, and Donna 
Montalbane, RN, work in the cafeteria alcove to publicize the 


event. (K. Alfeiri photo) 


true, it probably is,” she said. 

“We have got to alert our students and 
do everything we can to make sure that 
they do not distribute the brochures on 
our campus,’ NECC President John R. 
Dimitry said. Dimitry was informed of 


the Montreal mishap last Saturday night 
when he received a phone call from 
Senator Nicholas Costello. Dimitry said 
the daughter of one of the senator’s 
neighbors was among the cheat 
students. 


2 
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Homeless are always with us 


media, particularly television, 
although it is not beneath the 
~ print media, has been bombarding us 


2 t must be Thanksgiving time. The 


os with images of the homeless. 


Why is it always the black man 
wearing tattered gloves hovered over 
a street grate or a grubby looking old 
white man with missing teeth who 
are used to depict the typical 
homeless person? Is this a way to 
deny as a nation that an ever- 


increasing number of the homeless in |; 
American are families or women and } 


their young children? 

Tomorrow, while most of us are 
relaxing after consuming our 
Thanksgiving feast, the images of 
the homeless will flash across our 
television screens. On the Boston sta- 
tions there will be a 30-second bite of 
Mayor Ray Flynn feeding the 
homeless a turkey dinner at the Pine 
Street Inn. 

Caught at a vulnerable moment of 
feeling self-satisfied, yet remorseful 
over the pain and suffering of others, 
many will reach for a pen to either 
write out a check or send a letter to 
their congressman to talk about the 
horrors of homelessness. 

It seems our society has become 
dependent upon emotional triggers, 
such as continually flashing images 
on a televison screen, to raise its col- 
lective social conscience. 

It has become in vogue to pay at- 
tention to the homeless during the 
holidays, which fall during the bitter 
cold winter months, and forget about 
them during the remainder of the 
year. Unfortunately, the problem 


si8 
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FEW PEOPLE remember the homeless and their problems after the holidays, despite the fact that more people are 
without shelter in this country than at any time since the Great Depression. 


does not disappear during the nicer 

months of the year only to resurface 

during the next holiday season. 
Our society must come to grips 


with the fact that homelessness is a 


day in and day out type of issue that 
will not disappear simply by wishful 
thinking. We must commit our 
resources and energy as a nation to 
solving the problem and not just ex- 


pressing a token concern during the 
holiday season. Total commitment 
must be exerted if the problem of 
homelessness is ever to be complete- 
ly tackled.O 


Post-election analysis raises troubling questions 


Quayle scares many American citizens 
who fear he may become next president 


By Michael Burt 
Staff Reporter 


T= latest joke I have heard concern- 


ing the recent presidential election 

was that George Bush picked Dan 
Quayle as a running mate because it 
would guarantee that he would not be 
assassinated. Although this type of joke 
is certainly in bad taste, it may not be 
very far from the truth. 

One of all the polls taken during this 
past election, the one which stood out the 
most for me, was the one which conclud- 
ed that the one thing the American peo- 
ple were concerned with (regarding the 
Republican Party) was the fear of Quayle 
becoming President. 

Saturday Night Live, a few weeks ago 
during their Weekend Update spoof of 
the news, announced that congressmen 
were trying to amend the constitutional 
transfer of powers and place Quayle 
around 15th in line to assume the 
presdidency, just after illegal aliens and 
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the members of our postal service 
(alphabetically). 

Never in the history of our country has 
there been such a poor job in reporting 
the inadequacies of a candidate running 
for office. Those in the Republican Party 
would undoubtedly tell you that you are 
voting for a president, not a vice presi- 
dent, but the fact still remains that in the 
last 50 years in our country, the vice 
president has assumed the role as com- 
mander in chief close to 50 per cent of the 
time. 

It is a sad shape of events in this coun- 
try when both factions of our political 
system, who rarely agree on anything, are 
united in their opinion of Quayle. Even 
people who had voted for Bush during 
this election have told me that they were 
not voting for the ticket, just for Bush. 

If, as George Bush says, this country 
is in better shape than it has ever been, 
why is it that we are so politically con- 
fused? How do we allow an individual like 
Quayle to represent us? And more impor- 
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tantly, do we expect good government 
from this type of representation. 

Every election year | hear people say 
the same thing. My vote does not count. 
Well, if you did not vote in this election 
you have gotten exactly what you 
deserve. 

Americans can deal with this past elec- 
tion in one of two ways. We can decide 
that the political system in this country 
needs an overhaul and we need to closely 
look at the people who want to run our 
government or we can allow things to re- 
main as they are. I would hope that we 
will decide to look more closely. 


One thing to remember is that when 
we allow this type of election to persist 
the entire country loses. The less we ex- 
pect from our elected officials, the wider 
we open the door for incompetence. Let’s 
learn from our mistakes and send a 
message to the political system which 
runs this country and tell it that we’re not 
going to take it anymore. 


Production editor Michael LeBoeuf 
Photo editor Shawn Flanagan 
Adviser Joseph T. LeBlanc 


The lee we expect 
ee elected 


: open the door or 
— Incompetence, 


Those of you who voted for the first 
time this year are probably very confus- 
ed. If you were like me you were told that 
it is a privilege to vote. Also you may 
have assumed that you would have a clear 
choice but did not. 

‘Do not think that all elections are as 
bad as this one. You should expect more 
from the people who want to not only run 
our government, but also be one of the 
most powerful men in the free world. 
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Grapes 


Chavez’ farm union 
protects workers 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Features Editor 


Te United Farmworkers’ (UFW) cur- 


rent grape boycott has received lit- 
tle media attention since it began in 
1984. 

The boycott is the union’s third since 
the 1960’s and does not seem to arouse 
the widespread support and interest of 
earlier such protests. 

This sad lack of interest in a cause for 
improved conditions in consumer and 
worker safety follows today’s general 
move away from the heightened social 
consciousness held by many Americans 
in the previous two decades. 

Today, there is less committed effort 
on behalf of the under-privileged. We 
seem to take many of our rights and op- 
portunities for granted. Therefore, it is 
important to remember that for some 
citizens these rights and opportunties 
have come recently. 

Cesar Chavez, the founder and leader 
_of the UFW, has accomplished a minor 
miracle in the last 20 years when one con- 
siders the achievements of his 
organization. 

Before the existence of the UFW, 
migrant farmworkers were a desperate- 
ly impoverished group of workers with a 
per capita income less than Appalachia. 
Unlike industrial.and other labor groups, 
farm workers had been passed over in the 


Opposing view: 


By Julie Heyn 
Staff Reporter 


rapes can mean a lot to many peo- 
G ple. Adam Ortega, a spokesman 

for the Grape Workers and 
Farmers Coalition, recently shed some 
light on the subject of table grapes and 
the United Farm Workers Union, (UFW), 
headed by Caesar Chavez. Chavez and his 
union feel they have been treated unfair- 
ly, unjustly, and cruelly by the California 
grape growers. 

The table grape industry is the focal 
point of Chavez’ latest boycott and 
fasting campaign. It began in 1984 when 
the UFW was upset with California 
Governor George Deukmejian’s appoint- 
ments to the state’s farm labor board. 
The governor, they felt, needed to be 
more partial to the UFW and until that 


labor reforms of the 1930’s. They ‘‘had no 
right to organize, no minimum wage, and 
no federally guaranteed standards in the 
fields,’ according to an article by Evan 
Barr in The New Republic (Nov. 25, 1985). 

Chavez used the age-old Labor techni- 
que, a strike, to gain recognition from 
employers. Because conditions were so 
deplorable, wide public support was gain- 
ed (to a great extent through the Catholic 
Church) and was further enhanced with 
the implementation of the first boycott. 
Growers, who had long enjoyed unimped- 
ed disregard for their workers, were final- 
ly forced to adhere to the same standards 
as other industries. 

Since the mid 1960’s, UFW members 
have gained ‘‘a 70 percent increase in real 
wages, pension plans, disability in- 
surance, health-care benefits, and the 
creation of a credit union,” says Barr. As 
significant as these gains are, they actual- 
ly mean that workers are now just mak- 
ing at or near minimum wage. 

Barr adds, “The UFW has guaranteed 
migrants the right to bargain and given 
them a political voice in California, 
Arizona and Texas. Cesar Chavez has 
given his entire life to achieve these goals, 
and has, for the most part, succeeded in 
accomplishing them.”’ 

The UFW’s landmark victory came in 
1975 with the passing of the California 
Agriculture Labor Relations Act (ALRA). 
The ALRA provided_for a five-member 
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happened, no one should buy grapes. This 
boycott supposedly would force grape 
farmers to pressure the governor to help 
out the union. 

No grapes? No go. Chavez’s political 
strategy failed and he decided to switch 
tactics, according to Ortega. Next, it was 
cries of, ‘‘Grapes are poisonous!” from 
Chavez, who accused the industry of 
causing cancer in certain communities. 
Church groups, politicians, and others 
rushed to investigate his claims. After 
many investigations, however, the 
UFW’s claims were refuted. Once again, 


board to hear farm workers’ grievances, 
supervise certification elections, and im- 
pose binding settlements on both parties 
to a contract. Among other worker pro- 
tections, growers could no longer get 
away with firing strikers or engaging in 
bad-faith bargaining. 

Unfortunately, since the early 1980’s, 
the ALRA has turned into an ongoing 
defeat for the UFW. According to 
Newsweek (June 29, 1988), ‘“Republican 
Gov. George Deukmejian appointees to 
an arbitration board now lend a mostly 
deaf ear to the union’s grievances. As a 
result, UFW prestige has plummeted in 
the fields.”’ 

“What started out as a progressive 
force for migrants’ rights has been 
rendered an impotent bureacracy by a 
Republican administration willing and 
able to take on the UFW,”’ said Barr. 

Despite what now appears to be a los- 
ing battle against the strength of govern- 


the strategy came to an abrupt halt with 
no supporters for the boycott. 

Between 1986 and 1988, Chavez and his 
union lost the support of many people, 
such as New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, the U.S. Presbyterian Church, 
the General Conference of the United 
Methodist Church and student govern- 
ments from many colleges. The USDA 
reported grapes were safe, as did the 
California Department of Food and 
Agriculture. 

By this time, Chavez should have got- 
ten the message: knock it off! It seems 
he was pulling at straws in order to get 
what he wanted and it just wasn’t work- 
ing. Most recently, Chavez launched a 
hunger strike as a means to achieve his 
goal. Well, hunger strike or no hunger 
strike, clean, fresh, grapes stayed on 
supermarket shelves because consumers 
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See rot *®, 
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ment supported growers, the UFW con- 
tinues its efforts to improve conditions 
for farmworkers. The growers are a rich 
and powerful opponent whose 
sophisticated tactics, such as leasing out 
production to third parties to avoid con- 
tract obligations, threaten a return to the 
unchecked conditions of previous years. 

The current grape boycott protests the 
use of the five most dangerous pesticides 
widely used on grapes and for testing the 
fruit in stores to see if they were con- 
taminated with poisonous residues. 

The UFW also wants to see free and 
fair union elections reinstated, along with 
good-faith bargaining. 

It is irresponsible to reverse any 
positive gains that have been made for 
farmworkers, especially when there are 
still many improvements needed. We 
should consider the current treatment — 
and demands — of those who work so 


hard to bring food to our tables. 


Chavez should knock it off, stop the foolish boycott 
because he accomplishes little for his labor union 


wanted it that way. 

It seems that I am not alone in my feel- 
ings of how much I love grapes and what 
a joke Caesar Chavez is making of the 
UFW. Many grapes workers themselves 
have expressed no desire to belong to the 
UFW, according to Ortega. 

The grape boycott would deny grape 
workers their right to freely choose 
whether they want any part of Califor- 
nia’s agricultural unions. Eighty percent 
of the workers have medical benefits and 
wages, competitive with those in raisin 
and wine industry. 

Come on. There is nothing wrong with 
grapes, only with Chavez and his union. 
Many past supporters feel Chavez has let 
them down. When I think of Chavez, I 
gladly reach for another bunch of grapes, 
and eat every last one with a smile on my 
face. 


Feedback: What can we do to help the homeless? 


Anastasia Manoloulis: 


“No, they 
should build more homes for them instead 
of building condos for the rich.” 


Sybilla Barth: “‘Can enough ever be 
done until the problem no longer exists?” 


Lorenzo Minzera: ‘‘No, a strong coun- 
try like this that spends billions on 
military equipment should provide educa- 
tion for the people on the streets. 
Building houses for them is not the 
answer. Provide them with an education 
so they can learn something, find a job, 
and then maybe on their own they can 
build their own house.” 


| 
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Heidi Roeder. “No, they’re putting too 
much money towards defense instead of 
setting up more homes for the homeless. 
For instances, cleaning up a building that 
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is not being used and putting more beds _ 


in it instead of tearing it down.” 
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Kennedy legacy recalled 25 years later 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


Yesterday marked the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the senseless assasination of 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

With a single round of bullets, a gun- 
man ended an age of innocence in 
America and the world. This end began 
an age of hatred and violence which some 
analysts would argue has not ended. 

The country has not yet, twenty-five 


_years later, come to grips with the tragic 


demise of President Kennedy. This is evi- 
dent in the number of theories that still 
surround his death, including a lone 
fanatical gunman-Lee Harvey Oswald, 
Oswald as part of a conspiracy, a CIA 
plot, a Mafia plot, and an overthrow of 
the government led by either Fidel Castro 
or Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

As a child of Camelot, born while the 
then Sen. Kennedy was calculating and 
measuring whether 1960 was his year, I 
developed my own theory concerning his 
murder. In my four-year old mind a per- 
son would not just shoot the President- 
not my President, not in Camelot. 

The explanation I used to comprehend 
the terrible tragedy was that upon hear- 
ing a burglar outside the White House, 
President Kennedy went outside after 
him. While protecting Caroline, John- 
John, and Mrs. Kennedy, the President 
was killed. 

It wasn’t correct, just simple and 
straightforward. It was classic good guys 
versus bad guys with a twist-this time the 
good guy was killed. It didn’t make the 
loss of JFK alright or any less painful but 
at four I just needed a reason. 

There are relatively few people over the 
age of twenty-five who do not remember 
where they were when JFK was 
assassinated. I remember running inside 
from playing to tell my mother that the 


hunters were in the woods again and she 
said, ‘“The President has been killed.” 
Somehow things were never quite the 
same again. It wasn’t as if I never played 
again because I did. It wasn’t as if the na- 
tion never worked, studied or played 
again because it did. Yet, there was anew 
sense of vulnerability that permeated our 


Colleague attempts to 


To the editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
set the record straight with facts. Senior 
Senate member Matt LaFleur, in the 
previous issue of The Observer, stated 
that he was met with ‘‘contempt and in- 
dignation” when he motioned for a re- 
election of Senate officers. 

“Hostility ensued .. .’’ were his words. 
LaFleur, however, failed to mention that 
his motion passed 7 to 5 — over half of 
the students in favor of renominations to 
his benefit. Furthermore, his bid for the 
presidency was defeated by a margin of 
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nearly 3 to 1. 

In fact, Rhonda Imonti, his opponent, 
won by a larger margin in the re-election 
than in the original election. 

LaFleur also seems to think that Junior 
Senators are unable to handle the capaci- 
ty of their office. ‘‘I really resent my in- 
tegrity being questioned, especially by 


lives. 

John F. Kennedy was my first hero, a 
hero I shared with millions of other peo- 
ple both nationally and internationally, 
and he had been taken away. Sure, there 
would be other heroes but they too would 
be taken. 

Recently, I visited the John Fitzgerald 


Kennedy Presidential Library. Touring 
the exhibits, which captured both his in- 
tellect and wit, made me laugh and cry. 

His desk seemed to magnetically at- 
tract people. I kept circling the glass en- 
cased exhibit and each time I stepped 
away I was drawn back in. There was a 
somberness that shrouded the desk as a 
strong perception of the immense 
magnitude of decisions he made at that 
desk emanated from the life-size picture 
taken during the Cuban Missile Crisis 
hanging overhead. 

Each time I walked around the front of 
the desk, I expected to see John-John 
popping through the cubbyhole. But of 
course he didn’t-that was long ago in a 
simpler time known as Camelot. 

The last exhibit, a video on Robert F. 
Kennedy, captured the emotions of the 
visitors. Listening to Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy in a voice wrought with emotion 
say, ‘‘...My brother need not be idealized, 
or enlarged in death beyond what he was 
in life...,”’ the group of adults wiped tears 
from their eyes and some walked away. 

As I turned I noticed a man openly cry- 
ing with tears streaming down his face. 
What better tribute to President Ken- 
nedy or his brother, Bobby, than a man 
uninhibitedly expressing his emotions. 

Perhaps the contribution of John F. 
Kennedy can not be measured in how suc- 
cessful he was in accomplishing his New 
Frontier, which included programs 
targeting the fight against poverty, ur- 
ban renewal, health insurance (medicare) 
for the elderly, the Peace Corps, civil 
rights, and space exploration as well as 
extending unemployment benefits, aid to 
needy children, and increasing the 
minimum wage, in his 1,000-day 
administration. 

The question of how much more he 
would have accomplished if he had lived 
to complete two terms in the Oval Office 
will always be contemplated.L) 


set senator straight 


Junior Senators”’ as incompetent of deci- 
sion making, when in fact their record far 
surpasses his. 


LaFleur also failed to mention his unex- 
cused absences at the first, second, sixth 
and seventh meetings of the Senate. Of 
the three meetings he attended he was 
late once and left early twice. Is this what 
students had in mind when they re- 
elected him as their student 
representative? 


His voting record is another display 
of his self-proclaimed dedication to his 


student constitutents. He abstained three 
times from voting on important student 
issues. He brought the matter to The 
Observer for all to see. What were his 
goals, if any? Maybe to embarass fellow 
Senators? I stand behind my record, my 
words, and the FACTS! 


Sincerely, 

Chris Gallant 

Student Senate treasurer 
Liberal Arts 


Senator resents LaFleur's contentions in letter 


Controversy erupts over comments 
aired in last issue of NECC newspaper 


To the Editor, 

I feel I must write in response to a let- 
ter which appeared in the Nov. 9 issue of 
The Observer written by my colleague, 
Matthew LaFleur. 

Although Mr. LaFleur did not mention 
me by name, I believe my identity was ap- 
parent to anyone who had read my 
previous letter in the first issue of The 
Observer. 

This letter comes in defense of my 
original position, which is a belief in the 
importance of the electoral process and 
the needed awareness of the same. 

Contrary to LaFleur’s contentions, I 
was not a “major proponent against a re- 
vote”’ or out to “exclude some from the 
[electoral] process.” 

My greatest concern regarding the re- 
vote at that time was that I felt LaFleur 
was using the electoral process to cover 
his own inability to find out when the 
nominations were due — after the Senate 
had been in operation for two full weeks. 

Several absent Senate members 


possessed the initiative to find that infor- 
mation on their own and sent in their 
names for nomination. The offices which 
had absent nominees were not considered 
for discussion until the next meeting 
when the absentees could be present. It 
was an unfortunate oversight at the se- 
cond meeting that the uncontested 
nominations were handled without a 
quorum. 

I am pleased that the vote was re-taken 
and admit that yes, it was the right way 
to handle the discrepancy. 

I find it unfortunate that LaFleur chose 
to lace his argument with sarcasm which 
ultimately overshadowed his major 
points. 

I do, however, agree that the Senate 
must function as a collective unit, and I 
hope in the future that if LaFleur has con- 
cerns regarding the conduct of the Senate 
that he take those concerns and assump- 
tions directly to the Senate body as a 
whole rather than resorting to an open 
display of his sense of conspiracy. 


overshadowed his 
_ Beajor points, 


Sincerely, 
Darlene Beal 
Student Senator 
Area I 
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Dimitry fears funds reversion 


By Tom Pecorelli 
News Editor 


NECC president John R. Dimitry, 

before the state’s financial vice grips 
Northern Essex. Dimitry said he is 
waiting for Frank Keefe, state budget 
director, to issue a reversion of funds to 
NECC sometime this month. Dimitry 
said that his associates estimate that the 
state will soon withhold 3 percent of the 
school’s budget, which is equivalent to 
about $375,000. 

“T wish to God they would speed it up,” 
Dimitry said. ‘‘In regard to bad news, the 
sooner you get it, the better, then you can 
start scrambling around and decrease the 
damage.”’ 

Dimitry originally thought that the im- 
poundment would occur right after the 
election. He thinks the delay may be due 
to the fact that the state legislature is cur- 
rently deliberating a significant tax 
increase. 

Time is also crucial to the Lawrence 
campus. Dimitry said that if the campus 
is to open in September 1989, work will 
have to begin this January. Though the 
$18 million project has already been 
voted on, Dimitry is not sure if it will be 
carried out, given the financial status. 

This may not be the only crunch that 


t’s just a matter of time, according to 


IT'S NOW UP TO Gov. Michael Dukakis and the Massachusetts’ state 
legislature to solve the Commonwealth's financial crisis in the next 


several weeks. (K. Alfeiri photo) 


NECC will have to endure this year, ac- 
cording to Dimitry. He explained that if 
this reversion was not successful, a se- 
cond impoundment may take place three 
to four months later. 

Dimitry once again urges that students 


register early. ‘‘We will have more 
jammed-up classes, and we will not allow 
classes to be overloaded,” he said. Many 
of the new applicants who have applied 
for January will be turned away or offered 
very odd schedules, according to Dimitry. 


On a more positive note, a state agen- 
cy, the Industrial Services Commission, 
is considering giving NECC a grant of ap- 
proximately $250,000 for the purpose of 
re-educating dislocated workers, Dimitry 
said. The funds would be directed toward 
programs for workers from Newburyport 
to Lawrence who are unemployed due to 
the relocation or bankruptcy of their 
companies. 

“They (I.S.C.) would pay us to do the 
work, and we would be designated as the 
General Capacities Training Center,” 
Dimitry said, adding, ‘‘I am very in- 
terested and proud that they want us to 
do this.” 

Dimitry said NECC is currently pro- 
viding similar services to former 
employees of E.P.I. in Newburyport, and 
Lincoln Foods of Lawrence.U 


Retiree honored 


HUGH ARNOLD, coordinator of NECC’'s Materials management 
program, was recently honored at a retirement party. Arnold was 
presented with an inscribed clock by John Peroni, dean of 
continuing education and community services. Shown left to 
right are Mike Botelho, Arnold's replacement, Arnold, Peroni and 
Jean Poth, chairperson of NECC's business division. (PR photo) 


Summer seminars start 
at many U.S. colleges 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


ollege teachers and scholars are en- 
C atest to take advantage of 64 

summer seminar nationwide, spon- 
sored by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

The seminars take place next summer 
and their purpose is to allow teachers and 
independent scholars to pursue advanc- 
ed study and research in the field they 
Gesire. 

A number of America’s most 
distinguished humanities scholars will of- 
fer NEH seminars at 38 major research 
universities across the country. 

Twelve participants in each seminar 
will study such topics as English Roman- 
tic Literature and Art, Gothic Architec- 
ture, Japanese and American History. 
Participants in the eight-week seminars 


receive a stipend of $3,500 and those in 
six-week seminars receive $2,750. The sti- 
pend covers travel to and from the 
seminar, books, research and living 
expenses. 

NEH Chairman Lynne V. Cheney said, 
“Year after year, summer seminar par- 
ticipants have testified to the value of 
having the time and opportunity to 
reflect on important topics.” 

Summer participants will discuss com- 
mon readings with other participants, 
prepare written work and pursue in- 
dividual research projects, in the city 
where the seminar is held. 

Erik N. Sandgren, teacher of art at 
Chesapeake College in Maryland, par- 
ticipated in Professor James A. W. Hef- 
fernan’s seminar on “English Romantic 
Literature and the Visual Arts’ at Dart- 
mouth College in 1987. Sandgren said, 
“The value of the seminar extends 


Money is out there 
to aid many in need 


By Karen Pelletier 
Staff Reporter 


Ts NECC Office of Financial Aid is 


available to assist students in com- 
pleting applications for educational 
loans. 

Richard Pastor, director of financial 
aid and special services, reports that a 
total of $2,944,068 in student financial 
assistance was distributed to NECC 
students in 1987-88. Pastor said this is 


the highest total of funds ever received © 


by Northern Essex in one fiscal year. This 
money was provided to 2,187 students. 

The U.S. Department of Education Pro- 
grams include: 

e Pell Grants, which do not have to be 
repaid and are for undergraduates only 
who are enrolled at least half-time. They 
are usually limited to five full years of 
study. 

¢ Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants, which do not have to be 
repaid, are for undergraduates. This 
campus-based program awards amounts 
based on need and the availability of 
funds. 

¢ College Work Study, which provides 
jobs to earn money for school, is for both 
undergraduate and graduate students. 
This campus-based program’s awards are 
based on need and availability. 

e Perkins Loans must be repaid by 
both graduate and undergraduate 


students. This campus-based loan is also 
awarded on basis of need and availability. 

e Guaranteed Student Loans also 
must be repaid and are _ for 
undergraduates and graduates who must 
be enrolled at least half-time. 

e Plus Loans and Supplemental 
Loans for Students (SLS). PLUS loans 
are for parent borrowers and SLS’s are 
for students. These loans must be paid 
back and students must be enrolled half- 
time. 


Other Financial Aid Sources include: 

¢ Teri Supplemental Loan Program, 
which is a tuition financing plan designed 
for parents and students who don’t 
qualify for traditional financial assistance 
programs. Area banks which offer the 
TERI loan are the Bank of Boston, the 
Bank of New England, and BayBanks. 

¢ Scholarships, scholarship informa- 
tion for attendance at NECC can be pick- 
ed up in the Financial Aid Office. 

e The Department of Public Welfare 
for students receiving aid to families with 
dependent children, and the Division of 
Employment Security for students cur- 
rently receiving unemployment benefits, 
for students whose benefits have been 
exhausted. 

If you have any questions about loan 
alternatives or about other financial aid 
programs, contact the Office of Financial 
Aid, B-217, ext. 3650.0 


beyond historical romanticism into living 
issues.” This seminar will also be offered 
in the summer of 1989. 

The seminars began 16 year ago and 
more than 13,500 teachers and scholars 
have attended since then. 

Judith Kamber, NECC director of staff 
development, says this about the 
seminars. “I understand they’re ex- 
cellent. They have an outstanding reputa- 
tion.” 

The NEH is an independent federal 
agency which supports scholarships, 
education, preservation and public pro- 
grams in the humanities. 

Teachers at four-year undergraduate 
and two-year colleges, as well as indepen- 
dent humanities scholars affiliated with 
libraries, museums and other cultural in- 
stitutions who have completed their pro- 
fessional training by March 1, 1989, are 
eligible. 


An individual may not apply to more 
than two seminars in one year and 
teachers who participate in NEH summer 
seminars in 1987 or 1988 are not eligible. 

The deadline for applications is March 
1, 1989 and awards will be announced on 
March 23, 1989. 

Applicatants should contact the 
seminar directors for information and ap- 
plication forms before applying. Twelve 
applicants will be selected for each ses- 
sion depending upon their qualifications. 

For more information and a list of the 
seminars offered in the summer of 1989, 
write to: 

Summer Seminars for College 

teachers, Room 316-MR 

Division of Fellowship and Seminars 

National Endowment 

Humanities 


100 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. * <3 os 


it 


Washington, D.C. 205060 ~ 
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Buckley talks 
about current 
used book 
policy 


As is typical, at the end of each 
semester the campus bookstore 
begins gearing up for the large used 
book buy back. While the bookstore 
does buy back books throughout 
the year, most students wait until 
finals time to sell back their books. 

The reason for this is that the 
bookstore is able to pay more 
money for books at that time. This 
is because the amount the 
bookstore can pay is dependent 
upon whether the book is being us- 
ed for the next semester and most 
faculty members place their orders 
a couple of weeks before finals, 
Susan Buckley NECC bookstore 
manager said. 

When the bookstore does get an 
order for a specific textbook, it is 
able to purchase that title from 
students at 50 per cent of the cur- 
rent retail price (regardless of 
whether the book was purchased 
new or used). 

What this means is that if a used 
book is purchased for 25 percent off 
and the bookstore receives a faculty 
order, they will pay you 50 per cent 
of the current NEW list price. 

You have now used this book all 
semester for only 25 per cent of its 
new value. The only extenuating 
factor would be if the bookstore 
already has an overabundance of 
that particular title. 

If the store has not received an 
order for a particular title, then the 
bookstore acts as an agent for a us- 
ed book company and pays the cur- 
rent market value as listed in the 
large catalog that contains over 
30,000 book titles. 

During the busy finals week, the 
bookstore does hire additional per- 
sonnel to minimize the time 
necessary to process the books. 
Remember, the more books sold 
back to the bookstore at the end of 
the semester, the more used books 
available to students in the next 
term. 

Used books are a way for 
everyone to work together to keep 
down the costs of purchasing tex- 
tbooks, Buckley said. 


Consumer affairs 
releases survey 


A recent survey by the Executive 
Office of Consumer Affairs and 
Business Regulations shows that 
college students need to spend more 
time studying their consumer 
rights. 

One hundred and seventy-six 
students were surveyed by four ma- 
jor universitites in the Boston area. 
The test consisted of seven 
true/false questions. On average, 
the students could only answer 52 
per cent of the questions correctly. 

The Executive Office of Consumer 
Affairs and Business Regulations, 
and some summer interns prepared 
a pamphlet called ‘‘College Con- 
sumer: A Student Guide to Con- 
sumer Affairs.’’ The pamphlet, 
which will be delivered to colleges 
and universities across the state, 
contains tips on shopping rights, 
auto rights, tenants’ rights, bank- 
ing tips and more. 

Students also may write to the 
Office of Consumer Affairs and 
Business Regulations, One Ashbur- 
ton Place, Boston, MA. 02108.0 
Dan Paul 


KEN SIMMONS and Bob Steeves are psyched about WRAZ's new logo and newly revived image. 


WRAZ gets new logo 


y 


(S. Flanagan photo) 


Radio station busy than ever 


By Peter White 
Staff Reporter 


RAZ, NECC’s radio station, has 
VAY ese busier than ever in the past 

month. The administration has 
drawn up and displayed the new WRAZ 
logo. 

The new logo is the image of what 
WRAZ stands for, according to the 
membership of the radio station. Program 
Director Ken Simmons says the ad- 
ministration had to choose from eight dif- 
ferent logos. The one that was picked 
seemed to capture, by popular vote, the 
image the club wished to project. 

It has excitement and identifies power. 
It projects the positive, progressive 
changes that have occurred at WRAZ in 
recent semesters, Simmons said. 

In the past, the radio station was over- 
whelmed with internal and external prob- 
lems. Over the past year and a half, 
WRAZ’s administration has remained un- 
changed and this stability has helped the 
group. 

“We have made incredible steps which 
at one point in time were considered in- 
conceivable,’’ Simmons said. 

WRAZ has become more in touch with 
the needs of the student body and facul- 
ty. This has created an environment con- 
ducive to progress, productivity and suc- 
cess, Simmons said. 

Over the past two semesters, the sta- 


Scire enjoys her 


DEBBIE SCIRE. (S. Brown photo) 


tion has made great strides in diversify- 
ing its programming, which in turn has 
given a greater opportunity and desire for 
membership. 

“This year we have had an overwhelm- 
ing response to our membership drive. 
We have had to re-route people into other 
intricate, behind-the-scene duties,’’ Sim- 
mons said. 

Broadcasting Reporting students for 
the first time ever are receiving classroom 
credit for their duties at WRAZ, thanks 
to WRAZ adviser, Barbara Collins. 

Simmons said he thinks WRAZ is quite 
different from other clubs on campus. 
This is mainly due to the considerable 
amount of time club members spend with 
each other. At times this can be their 
strongest asset or greatest weakness, he 
said. 

Strength and a sense of unity are 
created by constantly giving the member- 
ship the opportunity to express views and 
opinions in every detail as a functional 
radio station. 

It creates a weakness by the constant 
confusion and problems the station faces 
regularly. Sometimes it can be stressful 
operating and maintaining a professional 
environment because of the uncon- 
trollable overlap of personal and business 
related opinions or viewpoints. 

As of last semester, WRAZ allocated 
substantial funds which has allowed the 
administration to engage in the research 


By Scott Goodwin 
Staff Reporter 


D ebbie Scire plays an important role 


in several of the personnel changes 
which have affected cooperative 
education this semester. 

Scire, the new director of co-op, has 
worked in the office from 1980-85 as Co- 
op Coordinator and also worked this sum- 
mer under Project Advantage. 

Despite the changes, Scire said that 
the program will still be set up and run 
the same way. “It’s hard to tell so early, 
but things have gone well so far,’ she 
said. 

Though the sign-up period is over for 
this semester, she said that now is a good 
time to arrange for a co-op appointment 
for the Spring semester. Though Scire is 
only working part-time, someone is 


ue 


and development necessary to broadcast 
off campus. 

The long, involved process has taken 
them months, yet they have only just 
begun to make progress. 

Two weeks ago WRAZ hired Cohen and 
DePell, a consulting firm, to do a 
demographic study-of the area surroun- 
ding Northern Essex (20 mile radius), and 
to search for available educational air 
space that would not interfere with the 
already crowded airwaves. 

“Our next step is to get the results 
from the consulting firm,” Simmons said. 


' “We are also waiting for important FCC 


information.” 

Once the information is complete, the 
station will be in a better position to in- 
form the college community about pro- 
gress made in getting a license. 

WRAZ also has big plans for next 
semester. They would like to improve 
their public relations and make im- 
provements in their eight-hour a day col- 
lege broadcasting service.U 


new position at Co-op dept. 


available from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. to i 
look over the possibilities. ® 

Scire earned her bachelor’s degree from 
Simmons College and a master’s degree 
from Harvard University. A sports par- 
ticipant, she is married and has a seven 
month-old daughter. In her spare time 
she enjoys tennis, skiing and many other 
activities. 

Assisting Scire this year is Denise 
Trainor, who will help in tasks such as job 
development, facilitating workshops and 
recruiting students. Trainor also worked 
for Project Advantage last summer. 

In other area personnel changes, Ab- 
bott Rice, former director of cooperative 
education and placement, is now Director 
of Placement. Robert Schuiteman, the 
former program assistant director, is now 
Assistant Director of Financial Aid and 
Special Services.O 
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Moving experience 


BILL GLENNON, staff assistant at Gallaudet University Extension Center at 
NECC, signs with Kelly Annis about her trip to see I. King Jordan's inauguration 


at Washington, D.C. (S. Brown photo) 


Interoreter workshops 


help close wide gap 


By Erin E. Thompson 
Staff Reporter 


N ine students enrolled in NECC’s 


Interpreter Training Program 

recently attended the National 
Registry for Interpreters of the Deaf con- 
ference held in Boston on Nov. 4-6. The 
students included Kim Denemoustier, 
Christine Supernant, Marcia Huston, 
Virginia Noonan, Heather Rice, Shari 
Coon, Rosanne Dillon, Joy Gosselin and 
Erin Thompson. 

The conference, in the area (Region 1) 
for the first time in many years, is an an- 
nual meeting of interpreters, student in- 
terpreters and deaf community members. 

This year’s conference purpose, clear- 
ly stated in the theme, ‘‘Interpreting at 
a Crossroads; a Profession in Transition,” 
attempted to address and deal with the 
many new pressures being exerted on this 
young but upcoming field, and to also 
facilitate better communication and in- 
teraction between interpreters and those 
whom they serve — both deaf and hear- 
ing consumers. 

The conference began Friday with a 
keynote speech entitled, ‘‘Defining the 
Profession: Issues and Problems.” The 
lecture was given by Anna Witter- 
Merithew, president of the RID, and 
Marie Jean Philip, special assistant to the 
director for the implementation of 
bicultural bilingual policies at the Lear- 
ning Center for Deaf Children in Fram- 
ingham, MA. The different views of each 
speaker helped set the mood for the 
weekend. 

Saturday offered a number of 


yr 


Saturday offered a 
number of workshops 
on issues like: 
Ethics, Values, and 
Responsibility in the 
Interpreting Profession 


workshops on issues like: Ethics, Values 
and Responsibility in the Interpreting 
Profession, Third Culture, Negotiating 
Power in the Workplace, and others. 

An open forum in the afternoon led to 
a heated debate and finally, shed a ray of 
hope on the future smooth facilitation of 
the involvement of deaf consumers in the 
interpreting field. 

Sunday continued with more 
workshops on topics like Interpreting and 
AIDS: a New Professional Challenge, 
Marketing Yourself, and Interpreter 
Education: Now and Then. 

The weekend closed with final remarks 
from a fellow interpreter, Rick Owen, 
whose words posed a challenge to all pres- 
ent to face the changes and overcome the 
difficulties, thereby enhancing the field of 
interpreting.L) 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


Theme: Yes, George Bush Pearl Harbor Day is 
Wednesday. 


C-Bldg lobby 


Mon., Dec. 5 


9.a.m. -1p:m: 


Student moved 
at inauguration 


By Erin E. Thompson 
Staff Reporter 


Ke Annis, a twenty-three year old 


Bradford resident majoring in 
Mental Health at NECC, recently 
saw something very special. 

Annis, a former Gallaudet University 
student for two and a half years, observ- 
ed the recent inauguration of I. King Jor- 
dan in Washington D.C. Jordan is 
Gallaudet University’s first deaf presi- 
dent, and the event made a great impres- 
sion on Annis. 

“It is a very important event, one which 
really inspires me. It is not only a victory 
for I. King, but for all deaf people,’’ she 
says. 

Asked what she remembered most from 
Jordan’s Friday morning inauguration 
speech, Annis says, “I. King’s speech 
fascinated me, but most important to me 
was when he said that deaf people have 
lost their motivation due to oppression, 
but now the time has come and they have 


Travel, 
restaurant 
curricula 
offered 


By Carol Lutz 
4 Staff Reporter 


T ete are two new curriculums being 


offered to day and continuing educa- 

tion students. In September, North- 
ern Essex Community College began its 
Hotel and Restaurant Management and 
Travel and Tourism Management 
programs. 

With the tourism industry growing 
rapidly in the Merrimack Valley, 
businesses are looking for people who 
have training in the field since they no 
longer have the time to do the training 
themselves. 

The Merrimack Valley Task Force was 
created to improve travel and tourism in 
the valley. Jean Poth, chairperson, NECC 
division of business, was chosen as a 
member of the task force. 

As a result of the group’s studies, the 
two new curriculums were developed for 
Northern Essex. According to Poth, 
NECC already has some qualified 
teachers as adjunct faculty to handle the 
required courses, but they are in the pro- 
cess of hiring additional teachers for the 
spring semester. 

Participants 


in the Hotel and 


JOCKY 
RAY 


and his band 


SPECIAL 


DELIVERY 


NECC Cafeteria Dec. 9 , 9pm -lam 
Tickets are available from 
Spanish Club Members or Peter Flynn, Advisor 
$8 Advance Tickets - $10 At the Door 
Sponsored by: 
THE SPANISH CULTURAL CLUB 


found their motivation again. I can relate 
to this because I, like Jordan, am deaf.’’ 
The weekend, which ran from Oct. 
21-23, began Friday morning with the in- 
auguration. Saturday featured the 
homecoming football game, which 
Gallaudet won. The weekend came to a 
close Saturday evening with a ballroom 
dance. ‘‘The beauty and formality of the 
occasion had me in awe,” Annis says. 


When asked what she feels the 
positive results of such a history-making 
event will be for the deaf community, An- 
nis says, ‘‘In the past, many hearing peo- 
ple knew very little about deafness and 
deaf people. Now that such a publicized 
issue has brought deaf people into the 
public eye for the moment, hearing peo- 
ple may finally view us as equals, and not 
avoid us because they cannot com- 
municate with us. I agree with Jordan 
when he says ‘Deaf people can do 
anything...except hear.’ 


—““g — 
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SANDRA KAUFMAN, instructor in 
the travel/ tourism program. (S. 
Brown photo) 


Restaurant Management program will 
take liberal arts and business courses as 
well as six courses in hotel and restaurant 
management. The program also includes 
two cooperative education sessions. Poth 
says area hotels have already contacted 
her in regard to these offerings. 

Graduates will receive an associate in 
science degree and will qualify for occupa- 
tions in the food service industry and in 
the hotel/motel field. 

The certificate program in Travel and 
Tourism is already a popular program. 
Classes required in this course of study 
directly relate to the field. Students train 
on Saber computers, an IBM system used 
by American Airlines. 

Although this is only a certificate pro- 
gram presently, the Division of Business 
is developing a degree program in this 
area. Graduates can look forward to oc- 
cupations in the travel industry as travel 
agents, tour or cruise directors, or airline 
reservationists. 

For more information contact Poth at 
(508) 374-3624 or Margaret Raney at (508) 
374-5845.) 
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Senate leaders 


NEW SENATE members include John Chopas, Trish Shuman, 
and Al LeCourt (above) and Giannina DiVincenzo, Eric Symmes, 
Rhonda Imonti, Darlene Beal (bottom front), George Dionne, Tom 
Lucia and Chris Gallant (rear). S. Brown photo 
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New group 


Student Senate ready 
to get to work this semester 


By Annemarie Montello 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Student Senate is a diverse 
N group with many different 

opinions and common goals which 
they hope to achieve this year. 

Commercial art major Tom Lucia says 
his activist tendencies led him to run for 
a position on the Senate. He hopes to 
“help the student body as a whole become 
more involved in civic and charitable 
activities.” 

After graduating from NECC, he hopes 
to become a first-rate illustrator and 
possibly work on children’s books. 

Senate Treasurer Chris Gallant is a 
liberal arts major. He decided to run for 
the Senate because he is interested in stu- 
dent government and would like to be 
able to contribute to the school. 

Gallant feels the Senate’s priority this 
semester should be to look closely at how 
student activity fees are allocated and get 
NECC’s students more involved in the 
school’s activities. 

After graduating from NECC, Gallant 
would like to transfer to Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Senator John Chopas is an engineering 
science major. He feels the Senate’s 
priority for this semester should be to 
begin new programs for entertainment on 
campus and get more students involved 
in school activities. 

Chopas would like to transfer to Went- 
worth Institute and would someday like 
to be a construction foreman or 
supervisor. 

Senator Eric Symmes, a business 
management major, decided to run for 
Senate office to increase his knowledge 
about how the organization is run and to 
help the school. 

Symmes feels the Senate’s priorities 
this semester are to get the students in- 


volved with the new athletic facility, stu- 
dent activities sponsored dances, and 
performances. 

He would like to transfer to a four-year 
college and then to law school. 

Diane Jemlich, a liberal arts major, 
decided to run for the Student Senate to 
receive more experience working with the 
student body. 


After graduating from NECC Jemlich 
would like to transfer to a different col- 
lege and major in special needs and even- 
tually become a special needs teacher. 

Jemlich hopes to get more able-bodied 
and handicapped students involved with 
school activities. 


Darlene Beal, general studies major, 
decided to run in the senate to take a 
stand in reducing student apathy on cam- 
pus. Beal feels that the Senate’s priority 
is to make the student body aware of the 
group, its functions and importance. 
After NECC, Beal would like to transfer 
to a four-year college. 

Albert LeCourt, business real estate 
major, decided to serve in the Senate to 
experience working with others in a for- 
mal environment. LeCourt would like to 
work in the real estate field after NECC. 

As a Senator, he would like to help 
create an awareness among the student 
body of the community social setting and 
students’ importance as individuals to 
the community’s welfare at school and in 
the workplace. 

Matthew LaFleur, a business major, 
decided to run for Student Senate to par- 
ticipate in and make progress in ac- 
tivities... . A bacifeve foorka 

LaFleur’s priority this semester is to 
promote awareness in any project the 
Senate participates in, and in the 
availability of resources at NECC. After 
NECC, LaFleur would like to transfer to 
complete his bachelor’s degree. 


shuman leads by setting example for many 


TRISH SHUMAN. (S. Brown photo) 


Rodweller enjoys sports 


By Kelly Caraccio 
Staff Reporter 


er office is bright and uncluttered. 

She is friendly and easy to talk to 

and seems happy and well suited 
for her job. Meet Marty Rodweller, the 
newest assistant director of admissions 
at NECC. 

Rodweller, an attractive woman with 
short, brown curly hair and green eyes, 
enjoys walking around campus. “It’s nice 
to be on campus, to walk around and to 
recognize students and to be recognized,” 
Rodweller says. “‘It gives me much more 
of a feeling of closeness to what’s actual- 
ly going on.” 

She has worked at NECC for five 
years. Rodweller started out as Assistant 
Director of Admissions and Financial 
Aid. When asked what she thought of her 
new position, she said, “I love it. Hopeful- 


By Andy Bonah 
Staff Reporter 


hen Trish Shuman came to the 
VAY pec station in Spring 1987, she 

knew only Ken Simmons, a 
childhood friend from Hebrew School. 
Simmons is the program director for 
WRAZ. Through meeting a series of peo- 
ple, Shuman became interested in work- 
ing at the radio station and she soon 
became a radio disc jockey. 

In her second semester at WRAZ she 
became interested in holding the position 
of secretary-treasurer and won an easy 
election to this position. In her third 
semester at WRAZ, she has currently 
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ly it is going to give me more time to do 
some of the things I want to accomplish.” 

Recruiting is a major part of her job. 
“‘We like to bring as many students as we 
can to the campus,” she says. ‘‘We talk 
to them and try to get them to seriously 
consider Northern Essex as the place 
where they want to go to college.’”’ The ad- 
missions office recruits at approximate- 
ly 30 different high schools in the area. 

When Rodweller is not recruiting at col- 
lege fairs or working in her office, she may 
be found on the ski slopes. Two places she 
frequents are Cannon Mountain and Loon 
Mountain in New Hampshire. She is also 


been elected as business manager, a posi- 
tion which she won easily over her com- 
petitors. 

Priscilla Cote, new WRAZ secretary- 
treasurer, said that Shuman has pulled 
the station together and encouraged 
students to work more as a team. This is 
especially true for the radio station of- 
ficers. 

Shuman graduated from Andover High 
School in 1985 and attended the Univer- 
sity of Lowell from Fall 1985 until last 
Spring. She felt that she was not reaching 
her academic potential at the university 
so she transferred to Northern Essex. 

George Dionne, the station’s news 
director and Student Senate secretary is 


impressed with her work. “‘I feel that she 
is doing a good job as business manager, 
and as program director for the Student 
Senate. She has shown that she has 
leadership qualities as senate vice- 
president, and can only grow from her ac- 
tivities on campus.’’U) 


needlepoint, her work 


involved with activities in Newburyport, 
where she has many friends. 


If not on the slopes, try looking at the 
local gym. She may be there doing 
aerobics or working out. Or check a local 
crafts shop, where she may be buying 
material for her needlepoint work. 


Although Rodweller is very busy and 
says she has no spare time, she does 
volunteer work. She is currently involv- 
ed with a swimming program held at the 
Newburyport YMCA, which is sponsored 
by the Easter Seals charity. 


Originally from New Jersey, Rodweller 
obtained her bachelor’s degree at Russell 
Sage College in New York, and her 
master’s degree at Springfield (MA) Col- 
lege. She has become very attached to 
Massachusetts and says, ‘The way I feel 


now is that New Jersey is a nice place to 
visit, but I wouldn’t want to live there.” 


Rodweller got her first community col- 
lege experience at Springfield Technical 
Community College, while working on her 
master’s degree. While there, she was Ad- 
missions Counselor and Grant Ad- 
ministrator. 


Though Rodweller doesn’; necessari- 
ly see herself in the same position, retir- 
ing from NECC in 40 years, currently 
there is no other job which interests her. 


Asked if there was anything else that she 
would like to do, she laughed, and said, 
“T would like to be independently 
wealthy, and be able to do exactly what 
I want.”’ Since she does not see that hap- 
pening in the near future, NECC may ex- 
pect to have her around for awhile. 
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By Tom Pecorelli 
News Editor 


ECC President John R. Dimitry is 

perhaps most content when he is 

driving his 1948 M.G. convertible. 
He purchased the black classic from his 
brother-in-law while living in Highland 
Park, Mich. 

The car’s previous owner attended the 
University of Miami, but lived in 
Michigan. Travelling back and forth on 
school breaks, the car had considerable 
mileage on it when Dimitry took the 
wheel. Since then, the automobile has en- 
dured over 200,000 miles. The exact 
figure is not available because the 
odometer is no longer operating. 

Over the years, Dimitry has taken 
great care of his prized possession. Seven- 
teen years ago, the leather interior and 
the top were replaced. The engine itself 


dha 


Special car 


NECC PRESIDENT John R. Dimitry 
shows obvious pride in his antique 
M.G. auto. (T. Pecorelli photos) 


Classic car revived, enjoyed , driven 


has sustained two major overhauls and 
is currently running very well. 


Two years ago, Dimitry brought his car 
to a New Hampshire body shop which 
services M.G’s exclusively. He was very 
pleased with the results. The car was also 
rechromed two years ago, and according 
to Dimitry, it is looking as good as new. 


There were only 900 cars of this type 
made over a three-year period, Dimitry 
says. His car is one of only 450 with the 
driver’s side on the left. None of the cars 
were originally sold in England where 
they were made. 


According to Dimitry, the cars were 
marketed primarily in the U.S., Canada 
and South Africa. Those sent to South 
Africa were designed with the driver’s 
side on the right. 

So, what’s it like to drive such a rare 


ee 


auto? Dimitry says that it is very similar 
to sailing, given the passengers’ exposure 
to the open air. Much like in a sailboat, 
you are bounced about according to the 
surface you are covering. 

One difference that Dimitry pointed out 
was the noise level. The engine in the 
M.G. is very loud, especially at high 
speeds. The driver sits just behind the 
engine which is partly visible from the in- 
side. Nevertheless, the ride is ex- 
hilarating. ‘“‘There is a certain pleasure 
that one can only get while driving these 
types of cars,’’ Dimitry says. 

On a shelf in Dimitry’s office, there are 
a few miniature models of the M.G. and 
some literature about the automobile, 
evidence that Dimitry is not alone in his 
admiration of the vehicle. One book, 
Maintaining the Breed, sums up the ef- 
forts of many M.G. owners who take 
great care in keeping their rare specimens 
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by Dimitry 


on the road and are proud to show them 
to interested observers. 

Dimitry particularly enjoys driving the 
car in Newburyport’s Yankee Homecom- 
ing Parade. This summer he will be join- 
ed by some children who live in his 
neighborhood who asked if they could 
ride with him. Dimitry was delighted with 
their interest and is looking forward to 
next year’s parade. 

\In reference to the car, Dimitry acts 
almost like a child. He refers to it as his 
toy and while in the driver’s seat a 
juvenile grim illuminates his face. 

Reflecting on an episode which took 
place about 30 years ago in Michigan, 
Dimitry approached a group of youths on 
acorner while driving his car. Expecting 
to be envied with stares and gasps, he 
says ‘‘I revved my engine as I passed, on- 
ly to hear the youngsters respond, ‘grow 
up’.”0 


$5.00 for NECC Students 
468.00 for General Public 
» Tickets are on sale at the: 
y Student Activities Office 
N8:30 - 4:30, Mon. - Fri. 


LIVINGSTON TAYLOR 


",..a great night of music from one of 
today’s more underrated musicians.” 


Chuck Trombly 


Arts Editor for the Observer 


_— 
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Writing 


By Richard Melanson 
Staff Reporter 


night dressed in a black raincoat, 

black sweater, and black flats, her 
ornate gold watch, gold rings and gold 
pendant around her neck were displayed 
pleasantly on her small, slim frame. 

Her dark hair parted in the middle, a 
petite, confident and controlled woman 
sat herself at the student desk at the 
front of room 120 in C-Building facing us. 
She carried a manilla envelope filled with 
typewritten pages detailing her writing 
and her book’s genesis. 

Mary McGarry Morris spoke to 
NECC’s Creative Writing class to discuss 
her first book’ Vanished, published in 
June, 1988 by Viking Press, and recent- 
ly nominated for the National Book 
Award. 

Having her first novel published 
sounds like a writer’s dream come true, 
but she travelled a long road to get here. 
She has paid her dues. 

Morris remembers growing up in a 
house where her mother took in stray peo- 
ple and dogs. “I knew my mother was 
just a real good person,’’ she says. But 
having strange and lonely people eating 
and watching television in her house was 
difficult for her during her teenage years. 

She did grow up, went to school, got 
married, had children and always con- 
sidered herself a writer. She thought it 
was the most important thing in her life 
and found it easier to put her thoughts 
onto paper than to speak. She believes 
she can be more accurate and convincing 
when she’s writing than when she’s 
speaking. 

In school, she liked English and 
literature courses. She has taken one 
writing course and even a playwriting 
course, which she liked. ‘The playwriting 
course teaches you how to move a story 
through dialogue,’’ she says. She also 
took an Expository Writing course, but 
didn’t like it much at all. 


= Crs out of the rainy Thursday 


views 


aL 
Vanished was published 
...almost ten years from 


the time she started... 


Morris enjoys reading William 
Faulkner, not so much for the story as for 
the poetry of it and its feeling. She also 
reads Steinbeck, Woolf, Flannery O’Con- 
nor and Brian Moore. Her current reading 
favorites are Pete Dexter and Anne Tyler. 

She wrote some poetry while the 


. children were young because she had very 


little time to devote to her writing. ‘““With 
poetry you need concentration for only a 
short period of time,’’ Morris says. She 
believes novels require much more time 
and concentration over longer periods and 
this was not available to her until after 
the children were older. She prefers to 
write novels. 

“| start with a sense of story,” Mor- 
ris says. “To get at a story is like a 
sculptor trying to find the image in the 


It's not a pleasant tale 


By Richard Melanson 
Staff Reporter 


ary McGarry Morris’ first novel 
Mi Vanished is a story of kidnap- 

ping, brutality and murder. It is 
also the story of child abuse, greed and 
moral corruption. But underlying these 
obvious aspects of the story, it is the 
story of love and caring, tempered by the 
limited and stunted capacity of the two 
main characters. 

Aubrey Wallace, an intellectually emo- 
tionally and socially retarded child-like 
man in his late 40’s, is working on his 
father-in-law’s road crew in Vermont. The 
rest of the crew leave for a sub and beer 


Q. Can I take: 


Book 
Review 


lunch, but Wallace stays, afraid that his 
wife, Hyacinth, will smell beer on his 
breath. 

He’s eating his lunch when a girl walks 
up the road dressed only in a man’s over- 
sized sweatshirt and panties. Dotty 
Johnson has come out of the woods and 
asks for Bud, one of the road crew 
workers. Aubrey tells her that he and the 
others all went for subs and beer. 

She says she hasn’t eaten in three days, 


American Lit. II 


British Lit. II 


ay = 
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Western Lit. II 
If I have not taken the 


first semester course? 
A. Yes, you can 


Sequence courses in literature do 
not have to be taken in sequence. 


Andover writer tells class 
about many joys, hardships 


stone.” 

Her sculpting of Vanished began in 
1979 under the original title, Call Her 
Rhea. She eventually changed it because 
the original sounded like a disease, she 
says. 

In the original version, the story is told 
from the point of view of a 15 year-old girl 
who was kidnapped as a baby. Dotty has 
died, and Aubrey is trying to return the 
kidnapped child to her parents. 

Morris realized this first version was 
not workable. Why would a girl of 15 stay 
with these people? Dotty was the prime 
mover in the story and she was killed off. 
The novel was very unsatisfactory to 
Morris at this point, but she did submit 
it a publishing house, where it was 
rejected. 

The second version was started in late 
1980, or early 1981. Morris was working 
as a full-time social worker for the 
Lawrence Welfare Dept. She was not 
writing much at this time because of the 
work and her family. She decided to work 
part-time mornings and write in the 
afternoon. 

The time from 1981 to 1985 Morris calls 
her rejection period. ‘“‘Book writing dur- 
ing the rejection period could have been 
an escape from the real life problems of 
having four teenagers, to the world of 
make believe,’’ she says almost kidding. 

During this time she was also sending 
out manuscript chapters, query letters 
and writing samples to publishers and 
agents. She was rejected time and time 
again. 

in the summer of 1984 she realized the 
book was going nowhere. She attended a 
Writer’s Conference and Workshop at 
Salem State College to get some direc- 
tion. She learned that there are a lot of 
struggling authors out there. Nothing 
much else came from the conference. 

The following summer she went to 
another writer’s conference at Simmons 
College. Two significant things happen- 
ed to her there. She met an agent who 
hated the book and “‘wrote a vicious let- 


ter of rejection.”” She was very discour- 
aged. But she also received much 
favorable criticism from her teachers, and 
she eventually regained confidence in the 
book. By early Fall 1985 the book was 
finished, but by November it had been re- 
jected again. 

She decided to put it away in a taped 
box on a back shelf in the closet. She told 
her husband she would never look at it 
again, and she began to work on other 
things. 

In February 1986, Morris was visiting 
her mother in Florida and there she 
rekindled her interest in the book and 
when she got back home to Andover, she 
sent out eight query letters to literary 
agents who were listed in her monthly 
copy of Writer’s Digest. Six of them 
responded favorably. 

She chose the one she wanted and 
sent out the first chapter to her. The 
agent then asked to see 60 pages, and 
then the whole book. The book was ac- 
cepted by the agent around Memorial 
Day, 1986. 

In less than three months the book was 
placed with Viking Press and scheduled 
for publication. Vanished was published 
in June 1988, almost ten years from the 
time she started writing it. 

Mary McGarry Morris has paid her 
dues. 

The book went to second printing in 
July 1988. She did not have a screenplay 
in mind when she wrote the book, but the 
movie rights have been sold. The book is 
being translated and published in 
England, Holland, Sweden, Germany, 
France and Japan. 

When asked what was next for her, now 
that fame was knocking, she says, “‘The 
only indication I have of fame is that the 
other night at a party, some of my friends 
seemed hesitant to talk to me. They stood 
over there, and I stood over here. It’s like 
there was this distance between us.” 

With the apparent success of this first 
novel, it seems that more tangible 
evidence of fame will be knocking soon. 


but one not to miss 


so Wallace offers his sandwich, and after 
she wolfs that down, he gives her the rest 
of his lunch. She eats it all without so 
much as a thank you. When she asks for 
a drink, he takes her to a nearby stream 
where she goes swimming, pulls Wallace 
in and he nearly drowns, and Dotty 
rescues him. 

She then steals Aubrey’s father-in- 
law’s pickup truck. She drives off with 
Aubrey chasing her. Eventually she stops 
and lets him in, and they drive away. 
That first night, they sleep in the back of 
the truck. She spreads her arms and legs 
under the starry night and tells him to 
help himself. ‘‘It’s the least she can do,” 
she says. He wants to tell her, “he’s not 
that kind,’”’ But he doesn’t. He’s afraid to 
leave her alone. 

They leave Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire and find themselves in 
Massachusetts where Dotty runs off with 
the keys and comes back with a loaf of 
bread, a jar of dimes, and an 18 month- 
old baby girl who cries when she sees 
Wallace. 

He asks, “Who's that ?” 

First she says, “It’s my sister.”’ Then 
she says, ‘“‘some lady gave it to me.”’ He 
is so scared, he almost wets his pants 
before saying she found it. (A recurring 
problem beaten out of him by his wife.) 

Dotty commands Wallace to drive off 
and they do. 

The story continues five years later 
with the three of them still driving. 

Their lives are governed by Dotty’s 
maniac moods and Wallace’s tragic 
helplessness, and by their constant fear 
of discovery. The little girl has become 
Wallace’s entire existence. But Dotty 
wants out. She is tired of the endless mov- 
ing, tired of being saddled with this fear- 
ful little man. When she meets Jiggy 
Huller, a brutal ex-convict, the wheels of 
Canny’s return to her natural parents are 


wrenched fatally into motion. 

The motivations and drives of these 
characters are interspersed throughout 
the story, and one must pay close atten- 
tion in order to discover them, but this 
is done skillfully by Morris. 

We learn that Dotty has been raped fre- 
quently by her father from the time she 
was ten years old. We learn she kills him 
and runs away. We discover the kind of 
childhood and home life that Aubrey has 
had and the way he has been treated by 
his wife and two sons, as well as everyone 
else with whom he comes in contact. 


Nothing is said about the parents of the 
kidnapped child, Canny, until late in the 
story, when the process of returning her 
to her parents for ransom is well under 
way. They are intentionally left out 
because it is not their story. It is not even 
the story of Canny. It is the story of 
Aubrey Wallace and Dotty Johnson’s 
relationship with each other and the 
world around them. Ultimately, it is Dot- 
ty’s story. 


Morris has told a plausible, sym- 
pathetic, and convincing tale. She tackles 
timely and controversial topics, people in 
conflict, strange love, and desperate need 


without intruding into the story with 


morality and her narrative is the better 
for it. 


It is not a pleasant book. It is possible 
fiction. There are no truly likeable 
characters. There is little justice and less 
compassion. It is a novel and a story that 
forces the reader to keep on, eventually 
involving the reader to such an extent 
that they must finish the story as quick- 
ly as possible. They must find out what 
happens, but don’t read ahead. There is 
too much to miss if you do. 

Vanished has been nominated for the 
National Book Award with good reason. 
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Russell's program 
leads through caring 


By Arleen Scully 
Staff Reporter 


ubin Russell, M.A., licensed 
PR bsvehoiois and director for the 

office for students with disabilities, 
says his program’s goal is “‘to work 
ourselves out of a job.” 

“Servicing students who have 
physical, sensory and emotional 
disabilities and chronic diseases should 
not require a special office,” he says. ‘Our 
hope for the future is that any student 
can come to NECC be admitted, be enroll- 
ed, and be accepted in any course with 
any teacher without the service of this 
office.” 

Any student should be able to register 
for any class without special considera- 
tion for a handicap. The office is present- 
ly here to help students who have 
disabilities, to help the college ad- 
ministration and admission offices, and 
to help faculty deal with these students, 
Russell says. 

Thirteen or 14 years ago, NECC’s in- 
volvement with OSD began with Com- 
prehensive Employer Training Act 
(CETA) funding. One full-time counselor 
was hired to assist handicapped students. 
Publicity and public awareness programs 
became a full-time job and by the end of 
the year students were coming to the 
school for enrollment in classes. However, 
at the same time the CETA funding end- 
ed and so did the position. 

NECC couldn’t hire the counselor who 
had done such a terrific job at promoting 
the program because he did not have a 
master’s degree. 

Rubin Russell, originally hired as a 
counselor for a drug drop-in center, ac- 
cepted the challenge to take on the han- 
dicapped office on a part-time basis. By 
the end of the first six months, the job 
was full-time. “‘There were only a hand- 
ful of students but so much to learn,” 
Russell says. ‘“‘I began by writing grant 
proposals. I was a real paperpusher.”’ 

Grant monies were issued and the han- 
dicapped program and office was off and 
running. By 1978, I was working full-time 
and running training sessions for other 
state community colleges under a state 
training grant,” Russell says, adding 
““NECC was one of the first schools with 
a formal program for disabled persons.”’ 

Russell tells a story about a young 
woman living alone in a nursing home in 
the immediate area. Without any help 
from the OSD office, she enrolled herself 


in acourse at NECC. The police gave her 
assistance bringing her to school and 
returning her to the nursing home. 
Russell believes she may have been the 
first disabled student to attend NECC on 
her own. At present, there are many such 
students who never come to the office for 
any kind of assistance. 

The OSD office provides handicapped 
‘stickers or special tables for those in 
wheelchairs, but they do not provide 
transportation to and from the school or 
adhere to their personal needs. ‘‘Students 
are on their own, personally,” he says. 

When students need in-school 
assistance, Linda Comeau is the person 
to see. She is first-line contact person and 
co-ordinator of notetakers, scribes, and 
readers. Although she only works 25 
hours per week, she does a “‘super job.” 

Comeau is also the adviser to the Social 
Club, Russell says. ‘The club is a unique 
program giving students the opportuni- 
ty to get together, have a good time, learn 
new skills, and do good for others. Unlike 
NECC’s student government, the club 
presently has some “‘hot and heavy com- 
petition for the president’s position.”’ 

When asked about types of equipment 
available to these students, Russell sits 
forward and becomes animated as he 
talks of the OSD’s reading machine and 
speech synthesizer. With a twinkle in his 
eyes he begins to tell about the computers 
that are available to these students and 
the new innovations that are being work- 
ed on for the future. 

Having just returned from a computer 
seminar, Russell tells about computers 
that will enable disabled students to do, 
“almost anything — well maybe they 
won't help one to lift weights, but...’’ 

He exudes excitement at the future 
capabilities of these computers. Already 
some are able to read minds based on ex- 
perience with the user. These computers 
are able to complete sentences using pre- 
gained knowledge about the user’s nor- 
mal word choices in a given situation. 

The user starts to type or think a word 
that begins with ‘th’ and the computer 
sifts through its memory and comes up 
with a group of words most likely to be 
used in the context of the sentence being 
constructed. 

Russell excitedly talks about Stephen 
Hawking, a physicist who has Lou 
Gehrig’s disease, but is undaunted by the 
handicaps this disease has imposed on 
him. Russell says that Hawking made the 
front page in Newsweek on June 13, 1988. 


Leading edge 


RUBIN RUSSELL is proud of.his program and what it has to offer his 
students. (S. Brown photo) 


Although Hawking is paralyzed so that 
he is unable to move, except his fingers, 
or speak, his physical inability has not 
slowed his brain power. 

The 46 year-old physicist is attempting 
to make his mark in the scientific world 
with his theory of “‘Hawking Radiation’’ 
which pertains to black holes. The begin- 
ning of the development of the Grand 
Unification theory, it links relativity and 
quantum mechanics and just might lead 
scientists to understand how the universe 
came into being. 


This is not the only success story of a 
disabled person. Russell tells of a NECC 
student who had spent years in the 
Massachusetts Hospital for crippled 
children. This young woman came to 
NECC, spent the first two years with ex- 
tensive academic support and graduated 
at the end of six years. Two years later 
she married a banker. 


In the summer of 1987 a Fall River resi- 
dent, who had previously attended the 
Perkins School for the Blind, moved to 
Haverhill to prepare himself for atten- 
dance at NECC. He will start in January 
1989. 


Success is the name of the game. 
Disabled does not mean mentally in- 
capacitated. These people have proven 
themselves to be productive and 
beneficial to society. Their college atten- 
dance provides them with additional 
education for future jobs. 


To these students full-time attendance 
is two courses. Writing papers without 
the use of hands takes many hours and 
lots of effort. But these students are will- 
ing and put forth the time and energy 
needed to complete assignments. 

NECC is chosen by students through 


referrals. The college does not go to 
schools recruiting students for this pro- 
gram, however. ‘“‘NECC is the only state 
school (which includes two and four year 
colleges) to have even one full-time DSS 
student with the exception of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts in Boston and 
Amherst,” he says. “There are only a 
handful of schools with programs like 
ours: the University of Massachusetts, 
Northeastern University, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Harvard.” 


“NECC is near the top, nationally, with 
this kind of program and the only com- 
munity college in this state which ser- 
vices students with severe physical 
disabilities who also need strong 
academic support services,” Russell says, 
beaming with pride. ‘‘We are the only 
school of choice for students who need 
both. We have an exceptional range of 
services.” 


The future is bright for these students 
and Russell anticipates that the enroll- 
ment of handicapped students at NECC 
will increase from five (the present full- 
time number) to 20 or 30. 

The OSD office helps many people, ex- 
cept for those who are hearing impaired. 
Hearing impairments and related services 
are provided by Special Services for deaf 
and hard of hearing people. 


Russell thoroughly enjoys his job. If 
the office ever worked itself out of a job, 
Russell says he would continue to assist 
other schools to implement programs for 
disabled persons interested in getting a 
higher education. “‘There will always be 
plenty to do and learn in order to provide 
educational and emotional services for 
those in need.” 


NECC travel group to ski Yellowstone soon 


By Andrea Reynes 
Staff Reporter 


hough it sounds difficult, is it possi- 

ble to exercise in the middle of 

Winter, and enjoy an area that has 
fascinating ecological wonders? Skiing 
cross country through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park may be the answer. 

Just such an adventure is being co- 
sponsored by NECC. John Halloran, 
founder of the company Adventure Lear- 
ning, will lead the trip, which runs from 
Dec. 26 to Jan. 2. 

The approximate cost, including air- 
fare, cabin, two snow coach tours and 
ground transportation, is $967. 

The opportunity to see an environment 
not typical for an average ski tour pro- 
vides a special experience. The raw skills 
of survival are seen in action in the 
Yellowstone Winter. 

Bison, elk and moose come down to the 
thermal basins to feed and find warmth. 
Halloran compares it to a previous adven- 
ture which describes the sight of so much 
wildlife. ‘‘It’s like walking through 
Africa,” he says. 


Part of the tour includes viewing two- 
thirds of the world’s active geysers, ac- 
cording to Halloran. 

A view of “Old Faithful” is also a sight 
which lends itself to being a tourist at- 
traction by “faithfully” erupting 150 feet 
in the air, every 65 minutes. 

The geysers are an even more wondrous 
sight in the winter. Halloran explained 
that a dramatic steam cloud forms as the 
212 degree water reacts with the cold air. 
A frosty mist settles on those walking 
through the eruption. 

Yellowstone also provides what every 
skier wants: a dependable layer of dry 
snow. It’s a quality snow that brings col- 
lege and international ski teams there to 
practice every year, notes Halloran. 
“Yellowstone is the best cross country 
skiing I’ve ever done,” he says. 


The trip provides the opportunity to 
traverse trails with such ominous names 
as “Dead Dog Loop” and “Grizzly 
Cutoff.’’ Part of a ski track network 
known as the Rendezvous Trail System, 
they provide segregated striding lanes 
within the trail. Thus, various levels of 


Bison, elk and 
moose come down 


fo the thermal 
_ basins to feed and 
find warmth 


skiers don’t mix and hamper each other’s 
efforts. 

For those who enjoy experiencing 
nature without boundaries, there is am- 
ple opportunity for back country (off 
track) skiing. 

The unequipped and the inexperienced 
do not have to forego a chance at this 
adventure; instruction will be given by 
the trip leader and equipment is available. 

The uninitiated should be heartened by 
this story. A person who had never skied 
before went on last year’s premiere trip 
to Yellowstone and by the fifth day, she 
had completed a ten mile back country 
tour. 


Trip leader Halloran developed last 
year’s trip and has also led different 
forms of outdoor adventures such as hik- 
ing, mountaineering, and skiing in 
various parts of the world. His experience 
spans 20 years, including teaching classes 
in outdoor skills. He earned a master’s 
degree in Experimential Education from 
the University of Colorado. 


At present, his work has been mainly 
with public schools. Future plans include 
establishing contracts with businesses. 

Being involved with nature is 
therapeutic, Halloran says. Outdoor treks 
provide a challenge and a way of building 
confidence. 

“T’m really interested in physically 
challenging myself, and the rewards of 
this are that you get to see lots of remote 
places that just anyone can’t get to.” 

Television can give a person a sense of 
what an area is like, but for Halloran and 
others who have developed a bond with 
nature, ‘‘the thrill is much greater in 
person.” . 


For more information, contact Halloran — 


at (508)346-9728.0 


- 
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THIS HISTORIC SITE, now home of Haverhill's Millvale Cider, was originally used to produce flour. (s 


Brown photo) 
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g past 


By Stephen Brown 
Staff Reporter 


Built as a grist mill in the 1700s using 
a nearby reservoir’s stream as a power 
source, the present home of Millvale Cider 
has a long and interesting history. 


Anthony Chase was one of the last 
operators of the mill for flour produc- 
tion. He retired in the 1800s and the 
mill began producing cider in the ear- 
ly part of that century. 


Tom West and his family con- 
tinued cider production until the late 
1940s and Robert Dormin continued 
the tradition from 1949-83. 

Five years ago, Jay Smith purchas- 
ed the mill and continued to produce 
quality cider using West’s traditional 
methods. Smith and his general 
manager, Rick Fazio, were recently 
awarded a second place prize in a 
statewide cider taste-off held at 
Boston’s Quincy Market. 

No preservatives are used in pro- 
cessing Millvale cider. Because of 
this, it is made in small quantities 
two or three times a week. 

Both Smith and Fazio invite all to 
take a step into the past by visiting 
the mill at 85 Millvale Rd. in 
Haverhill, just a short drive from 
NECC.0 


Journalist tells how to make it as a reporter 


By Deanna Raymond 
Staff Reporter 


S* strikes you as a smart woman. 


No nonsense and a hard worker. 
Her hair is a mod short cut, and her 
fashion is all her own. 

Meet Melody Dahl Gabriel, the one to 
see for publicity. She and her husband run 
Seacoast PR Associates out of their 
Hampton, N.H., home from a small office 
full of pictures of famous people she’s in- 
terviewed, complete with a full computer 
and processor. 

She started at age 14 when asked to 
write a column called “Junior High Jot- 
ting”’ for a local Massachusettts paper on 
a weekly basis, at $5 a week. This started 
her learning the journalism ropes. 

When she went on to Salem State to get 
a degree in education, she continued to 
write articles about city council news, 
school board meetings, and other local 
functions. 

Gabriel had no prior training in the 
field. She was only 18 years old, and 
scared to death she’d do something 
wrong. 

“TI did have a good intuition about 


things in political scenes and I could see 
what was going on. I wasn’t naive when 
it came to politics,” she says. ‘‘I think I 
can look back on it, not just at myself but 
at other journalists, and say that jour- 
nalists need not only the ability to write. 
but they have to have an innate sense of 
curiosity. You have to be able to see 
something in front of you and say, ‘Gee, 
that would be a good story.’ ” 

Being a journalist gives you a license 
to be nosy, she says. 

Instead of finishing at Salem State, she 
moved up to New Hampshire, got mar- 
ried, and had children. It was then she got 
a job with the Portsmouth Herald as a 
reporter assigned to cover the Hampton 
area. 

She then switched to the Hampton 
Union where she worked as a reporter for 
six years. Gabriel’s next move was up the 
ladder to news editor, a job which she 
worked for 12 years. She was responsible 
for hiring, assigning stories and 
deadlines. 

After 18 years of working for a 
newspaper, she finally decided to go it 
alone. “I loved every minute of it. It was 


TEST YOUR I.Q. (International Quotient) 


The major river system of South America is: 


(1) Magdalena 
(2) Urubamba 
(3) Danube 
(4) Thames 
(5) Amazon 


Beethoven, who revolutionized symphonic 


composing, was a native of: 
(1) Hungary 
(2) Germany 
(3) Austria 
(4) USA 
(5) Sweden 


The International Quotient Test 
courtesy of: 
Robert Schuiteman for the International Studies committee 
Answers on page 21 


Observer 
Profile 


always exciting, except the deadline 
pressures were starting to get to me,” 
Gabriel says. 

When asked what kind of people 
newspapers hire, she replied that there 
are two things that an employer con- 
siders. Some hire journalism students 
because they are trained in that field, 
while others hire good writers and train 
them as they go along. 


When Gabriel left the newspaper, she 
started her own public relations and 
marketing business. 

“T used to receive a lot of awfully writ- 
ten news releases, so I wanted to do a 
good job because I knew I could,’’ she 
says. “‘So now I send them in (her news 
releases for businesses) and because of my 
reputation and who I know in all the 
newspapers around, they just print it 
without editing it because they know I 
know how to write tight, not flowery,”’ 
she says. 


WANT A GREAT JOB 
IN DOWNTOWN'S OLDEST } 
ESTABLISHED 5; 
RESTAURANT? 


Most modern kitchen 
Most competitive wages 
Mother's hours available 

Now hiring 
prep and line cooks, and 
dishwashers. 


Apply at the 
Grog Restaurant 
13 Middle St. 
Newburyport 


in 


Gabriel offers this practical advice 
about starting out in the field. “If you 
want to go into journalism, work in the 
field now, even when you're in school, 
even if it’s a part-time job. Take the time 
to put in one story a week for a 
newspaper. The newspapers around here 
are just crying for people to work part- 
time. 

“There’s a lot of feature writers that 
get one assignment a week. But get 
yourself published because the more you 
do, the better you get at it. Then you can 
go to the next person and say, ‘Well, I’ve 
done this.’ ” 

To get a good idea of how to write, read 
leads, find their sources and attribution 
usage, Gabriel says. 

“If you want to be in journalism, you 
have to get out there and cover these 
things. You can’t get away without cover- 
ing the hard news,”’ she says. 


Toy crafters 
wanted for fair 


Crafters are wanted for the second an- 
nual Toys for Tots Christmas Fair 
which will be held Saturday, Dec. 3, at 
the VFW Hall, Kenoza Avenue, 
Haverhill. 

The fair, sponsored by the Mer- 
rimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority in Bradford, consists of 
crafts, baked goods, raffles and 
refreshments.For further information 
contact Diana Zangari, 373-1184 or 
write the MVRTA at 85 Railroad 
Ave., Bradford, MA 01835. 
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Acting class 


Heinlein teaches how drama 
Is learned with motivation 


By Kristen Carl 
Staff Reporter 


R obert Heinlein can usually be found 


in the setting he loves most, the 

theater. An actor since 1975 and a 
member of the Actors Equity Union, 
Heinlein is currently living in Haverhill 
with his wife and two children, ages two 
and four. 

Heinlein has been teaching a variety of 
subjects at Northern Essex for four 
years, ineluding Acting, Speech, In- 
troduction to Theatre and Composition I. 

When asked what his favorite course 
is, he says he likes them all, but if he has 
to pick one, acting is his love. 

He has appeared in countless plays and 
has also done a PBS TV movie, Rolling 
Hayes First Black Opera. 

The NECC instructor eventually 
branched out to the other aspects of the 
theatre and found that he liked to direct. 
For the last three years he has directed 
several amateur productions. 

Asked who his favorite actor is, he says 
Robert DiNiro. He isn’t sure about a 
favorite actress choice. 

Heinlein expects his acting students to 
be present for class and try. Most of all, 
he wants them to take risks and use their 
imagination. 

“When teaching an acting class, I want 
to convey the fundamentals of the craft,” 
Heinlein says, adding that the essence of 
good acting is choosing the strongest 
motivation, after which everything will 
fall into place. Knowing what you want 
as a character and then being able to 
achieve that want is an actor’s ultimate 
goal.”’ 

Another important factor he conveys. 


ad 


His advice to 
people interested 
in acting is 
to keep the 


excitement of the 
craft, have fun 
and work hard. 


is that students should always bring all 
of themselves to class. He wants his 
students to bring such emotions as 
humor or competitiveness to the stage 
and make these emotions work to 
strengthen their performance. 

Heinlein, who also gives individual 
coaching for actors, has taught acting 
classes for professional actors. 

His advice to people interested in 
acting is to keep the excitement of the 
craft, have fun and work hard. 

He is also looking for some new 
students who would be interested in tak- 
ing a class next semester which would in- 
clude rehearsing scripts and performing 
one act plays. Contact Heinlein directly 
or look for the course when the new 
schedule is out.O 


Spanish corner 


Rincon Hispano 


By Prof. Donald Conway 
Guest Contributor 


OJO! COMO CONSEGUIR CREDITO 
EN ESPANOL SOLO POR EXAMEN. 


1. Matricular en el segundo semestre del 
primer ano de espanol. (Intro. Spanish II, 
SP4402). 

2. No hay que comprar libros.. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al final 
del semestre. La nota que usted gana en 
el examen sera su nota para el curso. Asi 
pueden ganar tres creditos sin ninguna 
molestia. 


La otra manera de obtener credito es 
por examen en Life Experience (CLEP). 
Si usted quiere seguir este camino, tiene 
que pedir permiso y pagar para tomar 
este examen que en mi Opinion es mas 
dificil que el mio. 

La realidad es que pocos estudiantes 
quieren estudiar una lengua extranjera y 
por eso el departamento de lenguas ex- 
tranjeras no peude ofrecer muchos cursos. 


Esto es lo que pasa con los cursos de 
espanol. Primero perdimos el cuarto 
semestre de espanol, es decir, el segundo 
semestre del curso intermedio. Pronto 
despues perdimos el primer semestre tam- 
bien, y ahora no hay espanol en el tercer 
o cuatro nivel en esta universidad. Ahora 
esta pasando lo mismo en el segundo 
semestre del primer ano. Esto es una ver- 
dadera verguenza considerando la impor- 
tancia de nuestra lengua, el espanol. 

Estoy tratando de evitar el derrumba- 
miento completo del estudio de espanol 
en NECC. Se puede ayudar a si mismo 
consiguiendo creditos por lo que ya sabe 


y al mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener 
el estudio de espanol aqui. Sino hay sufi- 
cientes estudientes para el curso SP4402, 
no lo van a ofrecer. 

Cuantos estudiantes necesitamos? 
Quince. Espero que diez regresen del 
grupo que tengo ahora, y necesito alistar 
a cinco estudiantes mas. Por que no viene 
a discutir esta oportunidad conmigo? Al 
mismo tiempo puede ver el examen 
tambien. 

Estoy en mi despacho en el edificio 
C-228 todos los dias a las once. Venga, por 
favor, para nuestra mutua ventaja. 


Resumes 
Reports 
Letters 
Mailing Lists 
Forms 
Spreadsheets 
Records 
Charts and Tables 


Word Processing 
Services 


Prompt, Quality 
Service, Reasonable 
Rates 
April L. Hallisey 
373-3318. 


Acting it up 
ROBERT HEINLEIN, animates his students at a recent acting class, spon- 


sored by the Division of Continuing Education and Community Services. (B. 
Besaw photo) 


GOLD RING SALE 


. For one week only. Order and save on the gold ring of your choice 


JOSTENS 


BoM: By Roots e & 5S. 6-0 Lb e°G ESR NSO 


Date: Monday Nov. 28 Time. 10AM - 2PM 


Deposit Required: 


Payment Plans Available 


Place: Cafe 


Meet with your Jostens representative for full details. See our complete ring selection on display in your college bookstore. 
87-198(CP-121-88) 
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Alcohol 


Drinking can ruin 
the holiday season 


By Kristen Carl 
Staff Reporter 


| ast spring, Kathy (not her real name) 


went to a party and had too much 

to drink. Athough she knew she had 
too much to drink, she decided to drive 
home. 

She did not make it home that night 
and totalled her car and was arrested for 
DWI. She said she was lucky she didn’t 
kill herself. 


As a result of the accident, Kathy not 
only lost her car, but also her license and 
her job. In addition, she had to attend an 
alcohol rehabilitation program for three 
weeks. 

Kathy’s drinking was usually social. 
She enjoyed having a few drinks at din- 
ner or at a party. Because of personal 
problems, however, she began to drink 
‘more than her usual, which resulted in 
getting arrested for drunk driving. 

This accident changed her life. Drink- 
ing and driving is not only a hazard to the 
driver, but to the other people on the 
road. 

Today, Kathy has a new job. She now 
has an occasional drink with dinner, but 
she said she would never drink and drive 
again. Kathy said she did not know if she 
would have continued to drink and drive 
before the accident, but now that she 
knows the consequences, she strongly ad- 
vises people to think twice before they 
drink and drive. 


Kathy’s story is just one out of the 
millions of Americans who drink and 
drive each year. Luckily, Kathy did not 
kill herself in the process or anyone else. 

Now that the holiday season is here, 
caution is urged. Last year, 1,793,300 peo- 
ple were arrested for drunk driving. 

It is important to remember to limit 
drinking at a party. If you have had too 
much to drink, don’t drive home. You risk 
your life as well as others on the road. 

There are many alternatives to finding 
aride home. Call a cab, stay at the house 
you are at or have a friend drive you home 
If a friend of yours has had too much to 
drink, take the keys away. 


Start the holiday season on the right 
foot and try the following quiz and tips, 
courtesy of the Will Rogers Institute and 
the National Alcohol Awareness Test. 


1) After your next party or happy hour, 
whether you've had a beer, wine or spirits, 
don’t drive. One American dies in an 
alcohol-related accident every 35 minutes. 
Better walk an extra mile or spend the 
night at a friend’s than risk taking lives 
on the road. 

U. Eat something. Before you go toa 
party and while you're there. Never drink 
on an empty stomach. Solid food like 
cheese can slow down the alcohol absorp- 
tion rate. If you’re throwing the party, 
serve lots of munchies and plenty of mix- 
ers. Adding tonic, soda, or other mixers 
to spirits or wine slows down the rate of 
alcohol intake. 
Don’t be pushed into erinkiae more 
than you can handle or pressure your 
friends to keep up with you. Everyone has 
an individual tolerance. Let your friends 
pace themselves. 
Keep a watchful eye. Cocktails 
should contain no more than 1% ounce of 
spirits. Wine is commonly no more than 
a 5 ounce serving and a typical serving 
of beer is 12 ounces. If you’re mixing your 
own drink, use a shot glass to measure 
your liquor. 
Know yourself — and your mood. If 
you rarely drink, chugging a few beers 
will affect you faster than it would affect 
someone who is accustomed to drinking. 
Your mood can also influence the way you 
react to a drink. If you're depressed over 
a test or anything else, drinking will 
depress you further. 

Alcohol Awareness Test 

1. Typical servings of beer, wine and 
liquor: 

a) contain the same volume of liquid 
b) vary in alcohol content 
c) are equal in alcohol content 

ANSWER: Typical servings of wine, 
beer and liquor contain equal amounts of 
alcohol (c). A standard serving of a 
12-ounce bottle or can of beer, a 5-ounce 
glass of wine, and a drink containing 
1.25-ounces of liquor, all contain the same 
amount of pure alcohol: 0.5 ounces. 

2. Switching drinks during the evening 
will: 
a) affect you more strongly than 
staying with one type of drink 
b) have no effect on your blood 
_ alcohol content 
c) guarantee you'll feel awful the 
next morning 
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ANSWER: Switching won’t affect your 
blood alcohol content. (b) Consumed at 
the same pace, and assuming typical ser- 
vings, switching has no more affect than 
not switching; your alcohol intake re- 
mains the same. As for feeling terrible, it 
may happen, not necessarily because of 
the alcohol, but because of the mix of non- 
alcholic ingredients. 

3. To slow down the affect of alcohol: 

a) drink more slowly 

b) eat something substantial 
beforehand 

c) snack while you drink 

ANSWER: Drinking alcohol slowly, 
and snacking as you drink will slow down 
the affect of alcohol (a, b and c). All three 
are responsible ways to drink at a party. 
On the average, the body needs about one 
hour to ‘burn off’’ any typical drink, 
whether wine, beer of liquor. Pace 
yourself accordingly. 

4. If you’re going to a party and want 
to pace yourself: 

a) drink only liquor 
b) moderate the amount you drink 
c) drink only beer or wine 

ANSWER: To pace yourself, moderate 
the amount you drink (b). Whether it’s in 
beer, wine or liquor, alcohol requires no 
digestive processing. 

5. If you think you’ve had too much to 
drink, the best solution is to: 

a) stop drinking and eat something 
b) wait 30 minutes before your next 
one 

c) drink black coffee and go out for 
some fresh air. 

ANSWER: If you think you’ve drunk 
too much, stop. Then eat something. (a). 
Only time will solve the problem. A 30 
minute wait isn’t enough time; neither 
coffee nor fresh air can speed the process. 
So the best thing to do is to drink water 
or milk and eat something substantial — 
and wait it out. Above all, don’t attempt 
to drive. 

6. If you’re trying to lose a few 
pounds, or like to watch your weight 
generally, the best approach to drinking 
is: 

a) switch from beer to wine 
b) switch from liquor to wine 
c) count your calories 

ANSWER: If you’re watching your 
weight, count your calories (c). According 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 


A drink, is a drink, is a drink. 


Pure 
alcohol/ 
standard 
serving 


Average 
alcohol 
content/ 
volume 


Ounces/ . 
standard 
serving 


VN 


4 
[eats 


1% x 40.0% = 


88 calories 


50 


A Xx 4.570 


148 calories 


5 xX 11.0% = 


114 calories 


measure, a 5-ounce glass of wine contains 
about 114 calories, a bottle of regular beer 
about 148 and 1.25 ounces of spirits, 88 
calories. Whatever you chose to drink, the 
recommended procedure is to trade off 
the calories with those in a food item such 
as a dessert. 

7. Labels on beer, wine and liquor: 

a) descripe the alcohol “‘proof”’ of 
the beverage 

b) list the alcohol content as a 
percentage of total volume 

c) vary in the kind of information 
they give you. 

ANSWER: Labels on beer, wine and li- 
quor vary in what they tell you (c). Beer 
labels usually don’t tell you alcohol con- 
tent. Wine labels record alcohol content 
by percentage of volume. Liquor labels 
record from the “‘proof,”’ a term derived 
form the “‘proving”’ of alcohol content in 
tests distillers used centuries ago. 

8. When you want to drink “lightly”: 

a) have a white wine 

b) have either beer or a mixed drink 
c) be moderate in whatever you 
choose to drink 

ANSWER: Drinking ‘“‘lightly’’ means 
moderating the amount you drink, not 
what you drink. (c). The fact is that beer, 
wine and liquor all contain alcohol. And 
the typical servings of each can have the 
same affect on you. Don’t think of wine 
or beer as substitutes for alcoholic drinks. 
They are alcoholic drinks, And they’re no 
“lighter’’ than a cocktail. Remember, a 
drink is a drink, is a drink.) ~urcmk.U 


Anorexia lead to death if 


By Kelly Caraccio 
Staff Reporter 


norexia Nervosa is a serious, life 
Aitzssening disorder of deliberate 
starvation. 

It is estimated that one out of every 
five female college students suffers from 
this or another eating disorder. 

The term means “lack of appetite due 
to nerves.” In actuality, the reverse is 
true. An anorexic’s interest in food is all 
consuming, but they deny being hungry. 

MaryJo Hunter, 22, of Andover says, 
“It was my life. I always thought about 
what I would eat next, but I would only 
allow myself to eat small amounts, if at 
all ” Ps 


Hunter suffered from Anorexia for six 
months before being diagnosed. ‘“‘When 
Anorexia was mentioned, I denied the 
whole thing. I would never admit that I 
had it. It was a game to me because it 
brought attention.” 

Anorexics generally suffer a weight 
loss of 15-25 percent below their normal 
weight. At one point, Hunter, who is 5’3”, 
weighed 77 lbs. The average recommend- 


~ weight for her age and height is 118 
s. 

There are several possible causes of 
Anorexia Nervosa. People who develop 
this disorder may be influenced by 
psychological problems, biological fac- 
tors, or social pressures. 


Some experts believe that the fear of 
maturing (growing up) is at the root of the 
problem. Still others believe the disorder 
is a subconscious rebellion against 
parents who have set standards too high. 
All of the experts do agree that food is 
not the central problem. 


The high prevalence of eating 
disorders among women may also be ex- 
plained by the fact that there is such 
tremendous pressure on women in 
American society to be thin. Women, 
more often than men, are judged by their 
looks. According to today’s standards of 
beauty, if you are thin, you are more like- 
ly to be considered attractive. 

There is also evidence that people with 
Anorexia secrete abnormal amounts of 
various hormones. But most researchers 
believe that these imbalances are the 


treatment not sought 


result of emotional stress and severe 
dieting; rather than the cause of them. 

Although it is obvious that every case 
is different, there are some key symptoms 
which can be identified. Anorexics are 
preoccupied with food, they are hyperac- 
tive and have a high interest in exercise. 
Many are high achievers. 

Other symptoms include excessive 
weight loss, unusual eating habits, 
absence of menstruation, social isolation, 


en ea ee er 


and hair, skin and nail problems. 
Hunter was treated for Anorexia at 
Hahneman Hospital, in Brighton, MA. 
“Hahneman does have a theory,’’ Hunter 
says, “If you don’t eat all of your meals, 
you don’t get privileges.”” Hunter was 
hospitalized for one month, where she was 
in therapy. She was never forced to eat. 


Although Hunter was hospitalized, this 
may not be necessary. If Anorexia is 
detected early, regular out-patient visits 
and psychotherapy may be enough. There 
are also several support groups, which 
may help a sufferer of Anorexia. 
Hahneman Hospital holds a support 
group every third Saturday of the month, 
at Christ Church, Zero Garden Street, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. The Group 
meets from 9:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 

There is much help available for victims 
of Anorexia, but without the love and 
support of family and freinds, an Anorex- 
ic may never recover. If you or someone 
you love is suffering from Anorexia Ner- 
vosa, it is very important to seek help. It 
could mean the difference between life 
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Smoking 


By Carol Lutz 
Staff Reporter 


T=: most noticeable sound when you 


enter the room is her breathing. The 

tube running from the oxygen tank 
up to her nose brings the precious air she 
needs to live. The TV drones on in the 
background. She is confined to her house 
— to this room. 

In her early 60’s, Marion began smok- 
ing as a young woman in her late teens. 
She was a heavy smoker, smoking two 
packs a day for most of her life. 

She was diagnosed seven years ago 
when normal activities left her gasping 
for air. She now has emphysema. 

Emphysema is only one of the diseases 
that smoking causes. ‘At every age, 
there are more deaths among cigarette 
smokers than non-smokers,’’ the 
American Cancer Society says. ‘“There 
are 320,000 unnecessary deaths of 
smokers each year in the United States 
from a variety of causes.” 

Cigarette smoking is a major risk fac- 
tor in heart attacks. Smokers have 70 per- 
cent more heart attacks than non- 
smokers. Smokers also have fatal strokes 
three times as often as non-smokers. 

Second only to heart attacks and 
strokes, lung cancer is the most frequent 
cause of death in cigarette smokers. It is 
related directly to the number of cigaret- 
tes smoked. 


In a recent study in England, it was 
found that mild smokers are seven times 
as likely to die of lung cancer than non- 
smokers. This ratio rose to 12 times for 
moderate smokers and to 24 times for 
heavy smokers. 

“Cigarette smoking is now as impor- 
tant a cause of death as the great 
epidemics of typhoid, cholera, and tuber- 
culosis, in the past,” says the British 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Emphysema is a disease that destroys 
the lung’s ability to inhale and exhale pro- 
perly. It progresses slowly but steadily, 
turning its victims into resperatory 
cripples. 

Marion rarely ventures out. But when 
she does, she must use one of her small 
portable oxygen tanks. 

Emphysema used to be a rare disease, 
but in the last 30 years, deaths from this 
disease have risen 700 percent. 

There are other cigarette related 
cancers that are found with argon 
frequency: 

O) cancer of the mouth 

O larynx cancer 

O- urinary bladder cancer 

0 pancreatic cancer 

Cigarette smokers not only endanger 
themselves but the lives of others as well. 
Passive smoking or involuntary smoking 
is the breathing of cigarette smoke by 
non-smokers. Even though the smoke is 
not as concentrated as that inhaled by the 
smokers, it still contains the same harm- 
ful substances. 

A recent study showed that in 1981, 
65,000 fires were smoking-related. These 
resulted in 2,300 deaths, 5,000 burn vic- 
tims and property losses totalling more 
than $300 million. 

There are many reasons why people 
smoke and many why they should quit. 
Reasons People Smoke 
Addiction 

Nicotine is the most addictive drug 
known to human, according to the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse. Smokers 
keep a level of nicotine in their blood to 
avoid withdrawal. They are also addicted 
to the physical process of smoking. 

Fear 

There is always apprehension when 
changing a habit. Smoking is used to 
alleviate stress, anger, and frustration. 
Without cigarettes, smokers fear that 
they will not be able to control these emo- 
tions. For many, weight gain is also a 
concern. 

‘ Stress 

Smoking is used as a means to deal 
with stressful situations. However, try- 
ing to stop smoking in itself creates anx- 
iety. It is neccessary to find other ways 


Going out of style 


Dangerous habit 
isn ‘'t worth risk 


WARNINGS ABOUT the health hazards associated with smoking may be one of the reasons why fewer people are 
smoking than 20 years ago in this country. (B. Besaw photo) 


om 


to alleviate stress, 
anger and frustration. 


Without cigarettes, 
smokers fear they 
won't be able to 
control these emotions — 


Observer 
Spotlight 


of dealing with stress. 
Withdrawal 
Smoking is a physical addiction. When 
quitting, physical symptoms such as 
changes in temperature, heart rate, diges- 
tion, muscle tone, alertness, and appetite 
occur. 

Emotional symptoms also manifest 
themselves, including irritableness, anx- 
iety, sleep disturbances, and craving for 
tobacco. These physical and emotional 
symptoms are similar to those experienc- 
ed by withdrawal from illegal drugs. 

Tried Before | 

Smokers who have unsuccessfully tried 
to quit, often use this as an excuse to con- 
tinue smoking. A previous failed attempt 
can deter a smoker from trying again. 

Reasons To Stop Smoking 
For Your Health 

After only 12 hours of non-smoking, the 
body begins to respond; coughs disap- 
pear, the sense of taste and smell become 
sharper, breathing and exercise capacity 
improve. The risk of heart attack drops 
within a year of stopping as well as the 
risk of lung cancer. After seven to 15 


_ years of non-smoking, the risk of lung 


cancer is the same as that of a lifelong 


nonsmoker. 
For Your Family 


Pregnant women who smoke are in- | 


creasing their risks of miscarriages, 
stillbirths, 
underweight babies. 

Children of smokers have a higher rate 


DAY ONE 


3. Don’t empty ashtrays. 


DAY TWO 
1. Review quit list. 


DAY THREE 


out three or four times. 


DAY FOUR 


DAY FIVE 


DAY SIX 
1. Don’t smoke today. 


where smoking is prohibited 


DAY SEVEN 
1. Don’t smoke today. 


exercises. 


premature births and 


Seven days to being smoke free 


1. List all your reasons for quitting. Review it daily. 
2. Throw all cigarettes away, buy a brand you don’t like. 


2. Before smoking a cigarette, think about it. for 10 seconds. 
3. Substitute celery, carrots or sugarless gum for cigarettes. 


1. Set a time during the day not to smoke 
(two hours for heavy smokers; half day for light smokers). 
2. Try a deep breathing exercise instead of smoking. Relax, breathe in and 


1. Only smoke when you feel desperate for cigarettes. 
2. Treat yourself to a special dinner. 
3. Throw away your matches and lighters. 


1. Buy no more cigarettes; smoke only when in dire need. 
2. Tell your friends that you are trying to quit: get encouragement. 
3. At the end of the day, wash ashtrays and hide in cabinet. 


2. Make plans to visit museums, movies or non-smoking friends — places 


3. Avoid alcohol, which stimulates the urge to smoke. 


2. Open a savings account for the money you save on cigarettes. 
3. Review your list of reasons to quit smoking. 
Keep low-calorie snacks on hand and remember breathing 


4. If you have a cigarette, don’t be discouraged. 
Start again on the QUIT SMOKING DAY you think is right. 
YOU CAN DO IT! 


of upper respiratory infections. They are 
twice as likely to smoke as those of non- 
smoking parents. They also begin to 
smoke at. an earlier age. 

Deaths from smoking-related diseases 
are highest in early middle age, a time 
when children need their parents most.U 


: 
} 
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Features 


By Julie Heyn 
Staff Reporter 


tress. Yes, we all know the word and 

the feeling, but last Wednesday 

NECC found a way to cope. At 1 
p.m. in C-361, Steven Ballou, an intern in 
the counseling office, spoke about stress 
and the ways to handle it. 

Ballou studied and trained with Dr. 
Herbert Bensen at the Deaconess 
Hospital in Brookline. Bensen, who has 
studied the effects of stress on people for 
20 years, developed the Relaxation 
Response, which helps people diminish 
both the positive and negative tension of 
everyday life, known as stress. 

Negative stress occurs when something 
bad or unwanted happens while positive 
stress happens when all of ones energies 
are focused in one direction, such as an 
exciting event. 


Ballou named the six areas of life which 
people have to keep in balance: physical 
health, mental health, career/school, 


finances, social/cultural interests, and 
spiritual/ethical standards. Stress 
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SOCIAL CLUB adviser Peter Flynn and 
student practice relaxation techniques 
at stress reduction workshop. Steve 


Stress 


Effects studied, presented 
in counseling workshop 


develops when one area overrides 
another. ‘The causes for stress are almost 
innumerable,”’ he says. 

In order to reduce stress, time must be 
taken out. See a movie, Get away for the 
weekend, but most importantly, set goals 
and learn to manage time. 

Ballou feels that whatever issues and 
events that are prominent in life now will 
be replaced by different issues in the 
future. ‘‘Whatever you do, you can’t let 
yourself get so bogged down that you 
can’t keep going on,” Ballou says. 


The Relaxation Response is done in 
many ways in many societies. This type 
of relaxation can help reduce 50 per cent 
of stress-related illnesses, heart disease 
and high blood pressure. It is also a more 
positive, productive way of releasing 
stress than yelling and screaming. 

Humor is also a good stress-reduction 
tool. Ballou said that a simple bit of relax- 
ation helps to see things in a different 
light. 

To do the Relaxation Response, start 
by stretching out the body. Next, clear 


Ballou (above) led the group. (C. Ander- 
son photo) 


the mind of everything and sit up straight 
in a chair with feet flat on the floor. 
To continue, leave hands loose at sides 
and close eyes. At this point, begin to 
relax the body, one part at a time, work- 
ing from your toes to your face. Breathe 
slowly in the nose and out the mouth. 


During his demonstration, Ballou 
played a tape of a human heatbeat softly 
in the background. If done twice a day for 
15-20 minutes each time, the stress and 
anxiety will easily pour out. 


The workshop was sponsored by Peter 
Flynn and the Behavioral Science Club 
which meets each Monday at 1 p.m. in 
C-361. 


Future events for the club include 
speech from Dr. Martin Hart, a past-life 
therapist on Nov. 30, and Pat Murphy, 
a home birth, life, and education specialist 
on Dec. 5. Both will be held in C-361. 

Also, for those who are interested, 
Ballou has an office in the Student Center 
for both one-to-one counseling and group 
counseling. He is available Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday.) 


Students needed to fight homeless problem 


By Doreen Harzmovitch 
Staff Reporter 


Te problem of homelessness in the 


U.S. is on the rise. Congressional 

studies indicate that by the year 
2003, 19 million Americans could be 
homeless. The problem is due at least in 
part to federal budget cuts for low income 
housing which was reduced from $32 
billion to $9 billion during the Reagan 
administration. 

“We are having a national housing 
crisis,:’ says Reverend Thomas Bentley, 
executive director of the Emmaus 
Homeless Shelter in Haverhill. “There are 


currently 500,000 homeless children in 
the U.S., there is a 20 year wait at some 
New York shelters, and the Emmaus 
House is turning away at least 100 men 
and women every month.” 


Housing is just one problem however, 
as the Haverhill shelter needs people in- 
terested in community service who want 
to contribute a few hours a month of their 
time each month. ‘‘So often people think 
about the homeless only around the 
holidays,’’ Bentley says. “‘This is 365 
days a year and not just a holiday 
service.” 


Areas where help is needed are 
housekeeping, cooking, child care and 
answering phones. “Student involvement 
can be done in a variety of ways,’’ says 
Susan Gear, licensed social worker with 
a master’s degree in special education and 
psychology. ‘“‘Sometimes a mother can be 
so emotionally drained that even taking 
a child for an ice cream or to the movies 
would be a great help.”’ 


Students are also needed to help cook 
and serve meals. The staff prepares 
breakfast at 7 a.m., lunch at 11:30 a.m., 
and dinner at 4:30 p.m. 

“Sometimes students don’t get involv- 


ed because they fear the unknown, Gear 
says, but insists that “once students take 
the initial step and reach beyond their 
discomfort levels, they then realize how 
much they have to offer others.”’ 

Recalling her own volunteer efforts, 
Gear says, “I really value the work I did 
as a college student.” She encourages 
todays student’s to participate in current 
social and political issues and take this 
“chance to get involved on both levels.”’ 

Students who want to share a little of 
themselves for the betterment of others 
should contact Emmaus House at (508) 
373-7290. A staff is available 24 hours per 
day to answer questions.U] 


Sheriff's department performs many functions 


By Carrie Davis 
Staff Reporter 


t was hot... it had been hot for weeks... 
and the humidity was oppressive. On 
Aug. 13, 1988, the Lawrence House of 
Corrections was partially destroyed by 
fire from a riot by inmates and safely 
brought under control by deputies from 
the Essex County Sheriff’s Department. 

The Lawrence jail is just one of the 
facilities which the Essex County Sheriff 
runs. They also supervise the Salem and 
Middleton prisons. 

The Sherriff’s Department has two 
areas: the correctional area which runs 
the county jails, and the transportation 
department. which escorts prisoners to 
and from the jails and court houses. 

Depties who work full-time for the 
Sheriff's department go to an academy 


for six weeks, five days a week. There 200 
full-time deputies help run three facilities. 

Deputies who work part-time for the 
department also go to the academy for six 
weeks and complete a 16 week program 
at a police training academy. 

Part-time deputies do more on the 
road type jobs. They work with local 
police departments when the towns and 
cities are doing road work and help with 
other jobs like directing traffic, for 
example. 

There is plenty of volunteer work, rang- 
ing from parades to finger printing clinics 
for children. Also, when a child is lost or 
missing, deputies are there to help with 
the search. 

All deputies have to be qualified to use 
a hand gun. They must pass the 


Program once, and the hand gun 
qualification every year, according to 
Joseph Bogigian, deputy. 

Asked about opportunities for women 
in the sheriff's department, Bogigian 
says, ‘“There will be more opportunity for 
women, within the department, once the 


modulars for the new facility in Mid- 
dleton open.’’ Women prisoners will be 
housed there instead of Framingham 
where they are currently held. 
Full-time deptuies make an annual 
salary of $21,000 to start, while part-time 
deputies, make $80 per shift.) o.0.:/, 
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National bit i examined 


By John Riccardi 
Copy Editor 


\ s part of The Center for the Study 


of the Presidency’s Leadership 

Conference, several discussion 
groups with notable political science pro- 
fessors and local news media personalities 
such as WBZ-TV’s Dan Rea were 
featured in the sessions held recently in 
Boston. The topics covered varied from 
the 1988 presidential election to foreign 
policy. 

One such panel discussion was titled 
“Priorities 1989-1993." In a more in- 
timate setting than the elaborate dinner 
adresses, three panelists voiced their opi- 
nions as to what the most pressing issues 
facing president-elect George Bush when 
he assumes the role of Chief Executive. 

The panelists were Gregor Reinhard, 
professor of political science at Gannon 
University; Judith Best, professor of 
political science at State University at 
College at Cortland; and William 
Spragens, professor emeritus of political 
science at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. Steven R. Heckler, a student at Mur- 
ray State College, acted as moderator. 

Professor Reinhard started the discus- 
sion with a presentation outlining the 
general areas of concern. He began with 
the most economically crippling problem 
confronting America — the budget 
deficit. According to Reinhard, Bush will 
inevitably be forced to increase taxes to 
combat the intimidating debt. He said a 
“flexible freeze,’’ as Bush calls his 
budgetary philosophy, will not be enough 
to remedy the problem. 

After the deficit, Reinhard continued 
with some environmental issues deserv- 


aie his Tilsnan  siiscpin will not 
be enough to remedy the problem — 


ing attention. The greenhouse effect and 
water pollution, Reinhard warned, will 
present drastic consequences if not dealt 
with immediately. 

Reinhard added that health care is in- 
creasingly becoming a problem. ‘The 
complex system of medicine needs revi- 
sion,’ he said. His lecture closed by 
discussing the recent arms reduction 
negotiations between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. 

The discussion resumed with Judith 
Best’s assessment of impending 
priorities. Best focused on the Congress 
and the necessity of it being able to work 
with George Bush. The ill feelings in the 
predominantly Democratic Congress, re- 
sulting from what was perceived as a 
negative presidential campaign, may pre- 
sent a problem for Bush. Best stressed 
that it is vital both sides come to an 
agreement if progress is to be made. 


Negative attitudes 
felt at conference 


By John Riccardi 
Copy Editor 


ecently, I attended the 19th Annual 

Leadership Conference sponsored 

by The Center for the Study of the 
Presidency, and if there is one outstan- 
ding impression I took from it, it was the 
amount of cynicism festering in the 
United States. 

This was never so evident than during 
the dinner addresses and panel discus- 
sions that comprised much of the con- 
ference. During the question-and-answer 
periods following the speeches, scholars 
and professors alike lined up to fire hard- 
hitting questions, more resembling ac- 
cusations, in an attempt to corner the 
speakers, occasionally to the applause of 
the vulturous gathering. 

However, each question was countered 
with frank, accurate answers. So 
negative, in fact, was the tone of the ques- 
tions, a Swiss professor was prompted to 
ask what had happened to the optimism 
America had become admired for. The 
professor added that Americans should 
not forget the great ideals that had 
pioneered this land. This foreign perspec- 
tive was a refreshing change from the 
doom and gloom caricature many con- 
ference participants tried to sketch. 

Indeed, it is beneficial in some respects 
to hear the concerns of all people, but 
what I witnessed exceeded healthy con- 
structive criticism. It was as though the 
people forgot this conference is intended 
to be a learning experience, not a podium 
to force-feed their own ignorant, short- 
sighted views. 

Assembled at the conference was a 
prestigious collection of ambassadors, ad- 
visors and counselors to presidents, 
military men and media personalities — 
all figures to be respected, commended, 
appreciated and simply thanked for their 
tireless service to our country. 

I suspect that the majority of these 
cynics were disgruntled supporters of 


Observer 
Column 


Democratic presidential candidate 
Michael Dukakis, or worse, those who 
refused to exercise their precious voting 
right. 

An example of this was the displeasure 
the audience displayed during C. Boyden 
Gray’s dinner address. Gray, counselor to 
the vice president, outlined some of the 
reasons Dukakis lost in his bid for the 
presidency. 

Perhaps it was not the conservative 
overtones of Gray’s comments that in- 
furiated the crowd, but the fact that the 
truth often hurts. I get the feeling these 
malcontents would still not be satisfied 
if George Bush himself disarmed the 
universe by breaking every missile over 
his knee. These are people who’d find 
fault with Utopia. This apathy must be 
subdued if the U.S. is to continue on its 
road to recovery. Sure, there are areas in 
need of attention; however, the country 
is pointed in the right direction. 

We face a critical stage in our coun- 
try’s history. We are burdened by an in- 
comprehensible deficit. Our environment 
is eroding. AIDS is ravaging our popula- 
tion, and we have a developing relation- 
ship with the Soviets. 

The next couple of years will either be 
the calm before the storm or the gateway 
to prosperity. But we must come 
together. We’ve had a history of unlike- 
ly heroes who rise to the occasion in the 
darkest of days. 

This urgency could possibly bring the 
best of president-elect Bush’s abilities to 
the forefront. The presidency is not a sim- 
ple endeavor; but, with the support of 


concerned citizens, our leaders have a bet- - 


ter chance to provide opportunity to all. 


She also revealed that approximately 
98 percent of Congressional incumbents 
won re-election. She professed that this 
partly reflects the attitude of the 
American people as a whole. We are 
satisfied with the status quo. 

Best said Americans are unwilling to 
change or sacrifice personally for the 
benefit of the populace. ‘‘People,” she 
said, “do not like taxes. It’s that simple. 
We will wait until a crisis develops before 
we're willing to act.” 

What is needed, Best added, is someone 
to inspire the country to do its part as 
Winston Churchill once did when he said 
“blood, sweat, and tears’’ is required of 
all of us. 

Professor Spragens continued the 
discussion with a brief talk emphasizing 
the urgency in dealing with the drug pro- 
blem sweeping our country. He delivered 
some alarming statistics to stress the im- 
portance in treating this drug epidemic. 
“The drug problem will not go away by 
dropping all the responsibility on educa- 
tion,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s merely rhetoric.”’ 


The moderator intervened after 
Spragens’ remarks to encourage ques- 
tions and comments from the 20 people 
in attendance. One gentleman com- 
mented on the Social Security system, 
stating some people do not need to receive 
supplements from the government. He in- 
cluded himself in this lot, saying he was 
a successful businessman and would glad- 
ly sacrifice his checks. 

The next comment came from a stu- 
dent environmentalist who vehemently 


SELF DEFENSE 
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argued that there will be no need to 
deflate the deficit if the planet is no longer 
habitable. But Reinhard refuted the stu- 
dent’s statement, insisting that we can 
not clean the environment without strong 
economic support. Most of the audience 
agreed with Reinhard’s thought. 

Another question was directed towards 
Spragens about the flow of drugs through 
our borders. Spragens again emphasized 
that education in American schools is not 
enough to amend the problem. It will take 
a resurgence of family values, inspiration 
from adored social heroes, and military 
force along our borders. 

At this point, a professor from 
Switzerland interrupted and startled the 
crowd with his comment. He asked what 
had happened to the optimism and pride 
that had founded America. 

“There are many things to be proud of 
here in America,” he added in his strong 
Swiss accent. “It just isn’t as gloomy as 
you’ve portrayed it. My country looks up 
to you with deep respect and 
admiration.”’ 

A sense of pride overcame the room as 
the Swiss professor’s remarks made 
many stop and re-evaluate their assess- 
ment of the United States.0 


MANAGEMENT 
POSITION 


GAIN VALUABLE EXPERI- 
ENCE WHILE STILL 
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LAST SUMMER'S 
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QUICKLY 
FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION CALL: 
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OR 
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ARTS ASSOCIATION 


FREE TRIAL LESSON 
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“Barehand and Weapons” 


IALCHI( Soft Style) 
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Sword, and Taoist Meditation 


Health and Longevity 
Martial Arts 
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INTERNAL ART 


Experience has shown that TAI CHI will improve 
one's health. Ithas been practiced by the Chinese 


Director: 

DR. YANG JWING-MING 
Chief Instructor: 

ALEX KIESEL 


for health and self defense for more than 700 


years. 


10 HAVERHILL ST. 


ROUTE 133 


(10 years experience) 


ANDOVER, MA 01810 


(508) 474-0509 
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By Chuck Trombly 
Arts Editor 


n front of more than 100 students and 

| faculty, a very personnable Charles La- 

quidara lectured and answered ques- 

tions about a number of subjects, here at 
Northern Essex recently. 

Responding to the many inquiries 
directed to him, the WBCN disc jockey 
entertained as well as informed the en- 
thusiastic audience. Answering questions 
ranging from life at the station, to his 
thoughts on the presidential candidates, 
Laquidara showed that he is aware of 
many problems and issues facing the 
world today, and is not afraid to share his 
opinions. This was evident in his many 
putdowns of then presidential candidate 
George Bush. 

With his many wisecracks and quips, 
Laquidara illustrated why he has one of 
Boston’s most listened to radio programs, 
The Big Mattress. 

Working the morning shift, from 6-10, 
he told the audience of the hard work he 
does, claiming ‘‘it’s a tough job, but so- 
meone’s got to do it.’’ Laquidara 
describes his job as, playing his favorite 
music and getting free food in the 
process. 

Originally studying to be an actor, the 
Milford, MA, native moved to California, 
where a lack of money forced him to 
become an announcer for a classical music 
station. Due to a failure to pronounce the 
performers names, he started to intert- 
wine the sounds of classical music, with 
the sounds of rock’n roll. ‘“They thought 
I was a genius,” he said, “No one had ever 


Charles 


WBCN star wages 
war on Shell Oil 


thought of that before.” 

Since then, Laquidara has come a long 
way. A self proclaimed rich man, he and 
his crew wake up thousands of people 
every morning, with their raw brand of 
humor. Using wake-up calls, impersona- 
tions, and his own fictitious characters, 
he manages to keep people laughing, 
always gaining new listeners. 

For the past few months, he has been 
involved with the Boycott Shell Cam- 
paign which was started to help in the 
struggle to end apartheid in South Africa. 
In the past, pressure on multinational 
corporations has proven to be an effective 
way to end the apartheid system, because 
those corporations are crucial to its 
survival. 

In support of this operation, Laquidara 
asked his listeners to mail in their Shell 
credit cards, as part of his own endeavor, 
which he calls Shell Shock. 


“There’s no way they can survive,” he 
remarked. His own undertaking came to 
a close on Nov. 21. He hoped to have col- 
lected over 1,000 credit cards by the time 
the campaign is finished. 

Though he’s been fired by the station 
five times, Laquidara continues to walk 
the fine line between what’s humorous, 
and what is offensive. His contract is 
almost up, but let’s hope he clears that 
all up, and continues to present his 
listeners with many more years of this 
fun brand of rock’n roll. 

Those interested in getting involved 
with the Boycott Shell Campaign, can 
write to: 


Boycott Shell Campaign 

c/o United Mine Workers of 
America 

900 15th St. NW 

Washington D.C. 20005 


Guitarist discusses his craft 


By Partick Allen 
Staff Reporter 


ohn Tavano, lecturer and performer 
J on the classical guitar, gave an in- 

teresting seminar last week in the 
Bentley Library. 

His performance was quite complete 
and he played several pieces of music 
dating back to the baroque period, in- 
cluding preludes, etudes, and scherzos. 
All were explained and performed with 
expertise. 

Included also was a piece by Johan- 
son Sebastian Bach which had been 
transcribed from the piano to the guitar. 

In between Tavano’s performances, he 
explained to the audience how the guitar 
evolved as a classical instrument. He also 
gave an in-depth look of how the basic 
structure of the guitar came about. 

The musician was very outgoing, and 
he answered any questions capably. Not 
only was this a musical lesson in the 
classical sense, but a learning experience 
as weil. 

Herb Clancy, Tavano’s father-in-law, 
also spoke at the seminar. Clancy, who 
has been in the guitar making business 
for fifteen years, gave a thorough talk 
about the process of constructing a 
guitar. 

He also brought in several examples 
of his work, including a lute and many 
classical guitars, one of which Tavano 
played. Clancy turned his speech into an 


JOHN TAVANO. (File photo) 


open forum with the audience. He took 
questions, passed around his work, and 
stayed after the seminar with Tavano to 
answer more in-depth questions. 

Tavano considers the guitar as just a 
hobby; he works full-time as a manufac- 
turing manager at G.W. Chesterton. His 
performance was anything but hobby 
material, as he played with the excellence 
of a true professional. 

Although he has played the classical 


Although he has Soa he 
classical guitar 
for nearly 12 years, Tavano 


had only minor training 
at Phillips Academy © 
in Andover. 


guitar for nearly 12 years, Tavano had on- 
ly minor professional training at Phillips 
Academy in Andover. 

If unable to attend this seminar, there 
is still hope. Every Sunday afternoon 
Tavano performs at the Andover Inn, 
located on the Phillips Academy campus. 
If you’re a guitar fanatic, or just a lover 
of classical music, make an attempt to 
catch his performance. You won’t be 
disappointed. 


GEORGE DIONNE. (K. Alfeiri 
photo) 


Dionne 
worse 
mishagas 
player 


By Michael Moriarty 
Entertainment Editor 


ust what happened to George 

Dionne? Well, in the words of 

WBCN’s own Charles Laquidara, 
“He was the worst Mishagas player 
ever.’’ According to sources, Dionne was 
unable to hear Laquidara because the 
noise level was so high and because there 
was no radio nearby. 

Laughingly, Laquidara proclaimed that 
in all the time he had been hosting the 
trivia game over the airways, this was the 
absolute worst he’d ever been a part of. 

Dionne was picked to represent not on- 
ly WRAZ, but the school in playing the 
game on the day Laquidara gave his 
NECC lecture. Although the show was a 
flop, Laquidara was not, answering an ar- 
ray of mostly off the wall questions. 

The highly rated and often controver- 
sial DJ who hits whe BCN airwaves every 
Monday-Friday from 6-10 a.m. with such 
antics as wake-up calls isis investigative 
reporter Geraldo Laquivera routine, was 
very entertaining and informative. He 
discussed the Mishagas show which 
Dionne participated in, and his campaign 
against Shell Oil and their bait a of apar- 
theid in South Africa. : 
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songs from the past 


Hendrix album works 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


Ts new album from The Jimi Hen- 


drix Experience entitled Radio One 

is a great collection of live studio 
recordings that capture the essence of the 
late Jimi Hendrix live at his best. 

The new album is called Radio One 
because of the English radio network 
which recorded these songs at the begin- 
ning of his career. 

Some of the songs are new, but most 
are old and played just a little slower than 
the regular studio recordings. Hendrix 
rearranged one of the verses in Fire which 
originally was one of his most popular 


Toni Childs' new release 


Aibum 
Reviews 


songs. Also, a song called Hoochie 
Koochie Man, an early version of Voodo 
Chile, appears on this album. 


Hendrix, with help from other Ex- 
perience members, drummer Mitch Mit- 
chell, and bassist Noel Redding, crank out 
the blues as well as great cover versions 
of the Beatles’ Day Tripper which in- 
cludes a guest appearance by John Len- 
non on vocals. 


Other highlights include a funky ver- 
sion of Hound Dog by Elvis Presley, and 
a Muddy Waters tune called Catfish 
Blues, which is an excellent showcase 
song for Hendrix that he used to play 
while in his pre-Experience group — the 
Curtis Knight Band. 


The sound quality is excellent, except 
on one song which is an impromptu radio 
jingle entitled, Radio One. An unusual 
piece, this song is unlike any other radio 
jingle of the day. 

This is a great album and all Hendrix 
fans should grab it now. The longer you 
wait, the longer you'll miss this great col- 
lection of rare Hendrix recordings. 


Unusual songs fill this record 


By Deanna Raymond 
Staff Reporter 


er voice is nothing like you’ve ever 
on heard before. It’s a grinding sound 

into a strong, deep, emotional 
pitch. Her name is Toni Childs, and the 
album is Union. 

The music to which she weaves her life 
story is made up of African drums and 
wind pipes, as well as regular drums and 
guitars. In songs like Dreamer and Tin 
Drum, her voice is meshed together by a 
synthesizer. 

The album evolved after a break up 
with some one she had known and deep- 
ly cared about for a long time. She 
changed, and he couldn’t. 

“the smell of love 
is fresh inside my heart 
and not all the things we’ve learned 


The album is powerful and worth the 


change it gives from the same old 
boring stuff you may be accustomed to. 


to tear us both apart 

what I feel now tells me I must go 

I’m not who you love anymore.” 
“Dreamer’ 

Yet some memories are good ones. 

“‘with a room by the sea 

and a voice in the sand 

telling me your truth 

and telling me your view 

in how you see the world 

and what is love and what is death 


’ 


the fears you have put to rest 
and so you walk 
like angels talk” 

Walk and Talk Like Angels 


The album is powerful and worth the 
change it gives from the same old boring 
stuff you may be accustomed to. It’s good 
to be sad to, angry to, to hear the words 
of the therapy Toni Childs used to soothe 
her pain. 


Despite flaws, Kiss' new album will please all fans 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


K= has been putting out great 


music for almost two decades now, 

but lately they’ve become a fallen 
cause. In the early 70s, they astonished 
the music world with character makeup 
and costumes, expanding the ideas of 
Alice Cooper and Arthur Brown. 


The original band consisted of bassist 
Gene Simmons (Demon), guitarist Paul 
Stanley (Starchild), drummer Peter Criss 
(Cat), and guitarist Ace Frehley 
(Spaceman). They lasted together for six 
years, earning gold and platinum success 
along the way, until Peter Criss left and 
was replaced by Eric Carr (Fox). 


Two albums later, Ace Frehley, who 
was replaced by Vinnie Vincent (Wizard), 
left the band for unexplained reasons. 

Then in 1983, the group, which was 


fading from the public eye, did the unex- 
pected: They took off the make-up and 
ditched the costumes. Vincent lasted one 
album, replaced by Mark St. John who 
also stayed for only one album. Next, 
entered Bruce Kulick, younger brother of 
Meatloaf guitarist Bob Kulick. 

As the band degenerated, so did the 
quality of their music. The band must be 
realizing this because of low attendance 
at concerts. They used to sell out places 
for nights in a row and now can barely 
sell-out a place like Worcester’s Centrum. 
Another thing to indicate a phase-out is 
low album sales, which brings us to their 
latest release, Smashes, Thrashes and 
Hits. 

This album is not new — except for two 
songs that really aren’t that good. This 
compilation of their best songs seems to 
be a last-ditch effort to recapture their old 
fans, and educate new fans to old kiss 
music. 


Listening to the two new tunes, Let’s 
Put the X in Sex and (You Make Me) 
Rock Hard you can tell that the band is 
still trying to sell their updated music and 
immature lyrics that exploit sex. Sex is 
actually catchy and has some commerical 
value to it, Hard, is as soft as a rotten 
peach. 


Live Gun, Detroit Rock City, Deuce, 
and Rock and Roll All Night are the same 
rock anthems that Kiss fans remember 
them to be. Lick It Up, Heaven’s On Fire, 
and Tears are Falling are recent hits mak- 
ing them seem out of place on this album 
of classic Kiss cuts. 


Areal surprise is Beth, a song written 
and sung by original member Peter Criss, 
only there’s been a major change: Eric 
Carr now sings it. In the eyes of many old 
Kiss fans this is a mistake. Criss was 
famous for this song; it was his 


trademark, and many feel it is wrong for 
Carr to sing it. On the other side of this 
argument is the fact that Carr didn’t do 
the song or Criss an injustice — he sings 
it really well, almost delivering a compli- 
ment to Criss. 


Other tunes like J Love It Loud, Call- 
ing Dr. Love, Strutter, Shout It Out Loud, 
and I Was Made For Loving You are the 
same tunes we all loved, except they’re 
slightly different because they have been 
overdubbed. They’re slower than usual, 
or just simply versions of the song that 
are mixed differently, showcasing dif- 
ferent aspects of talent. 


Although it’s nothing new, Smashes, 
Thrashes and Hits is a pretty good album 
which will satisfy ‘‘old Kiss” fans with 
classic tunes, and bring a whole new 
generation of “‘new Kiss’ fans to ap- 
preciate the group’s fine history. 


Bradford College show has fine performances 


By Heidi LaClair 
Staff Reporter 


C rimes of The Heart, arecent drama 


production at Bradford College, 

starring Carol Boris, Lisa McNut- 
ty and Monica Peterson, is a laughable 
play which profoundly touches the sereni- 
ty of home. 


The comedy won a 1981 Pulitzer Prize 
for superbly written script. It is a story 
of the Magrath sisters, Babe, Lenny, and 
Meg, who reunite at their childhood home 
in Mississippi. The special occasion is 
brought on because Babe, a battered wife, 
has shot her husband, Zachary, in the 
stomach. 

Over the years the sisters have become 
like three separate branches in life. From 


Deine 
Review 


their roots they discover their family 
bonds in the kitchen where they were rais- 
ed. Together, they typically behave in 
sister-like manner, frowning at each 
other’s morality, outlook on life and 
mannerisms. 

The sisters are proud of their Southern 
heritage and drawl, except when cousin 
Chick, played by Lynda Blair, pays a 
visit. Chick’s sweet Southern voice sings 
and dances in circles, dizzying everybody 
within hearing distance. 

Lenny, the straightest of the three 
sisters, still lives in the old home where 


Wh 


Over the years the sisters have become like _. 2 


three seperate branches in life 


she takes care of her sick grandfather. 
She is 30, single, thin, sensitive, plain and 
the most rational. She and Meg are op- 
posites. Meg is 27, single, sexy, a drinker 
and immoral She lives virtually for the 
moment. 

Unlike Meg, Babe is married, tall, thin, 
attractive, level-headed and is looking for 
a brighter future away from her abusive 
husband and his threats to throw her in- 
to the Windfield asylum. 


‘The play started promptly at 8:00 p.m. 
Before and during intermission country 
music was played. The theatre was full 
and anxious, and the audience clapped 
generously after the performance and left 


appreciating more of what drama has to 
offer. 


The performance was nearly flawless. . 


It appeared natural, like a home cooked 
meal.() 
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War tales 


O'Brien tells truth 
about war fallacies 


By Bridgette Besaw 
Staff Reporter 


“In the end, of course, a true war story 
is never about war. It’s about the special 
way that dawn spreads out on a river 
when you know you must cross the river 
and march into the mountains and do 
things you are afraid to do. It’s about 
love and memory. It’s about sorrow. It’s 
about sisters who never write back and 
people who never listen.” 

Well, people listened recently in the 
small, brightly sunlit conference rooms in 
the NECC library as Tim O’Brien patient- 
ly and powerfully told his listeners a war 
story. He explained that he did not come 
to talk about himself, although his 
character and personality came through 
in his story. 

There was a message to O’Brien’s 
story. ““Not a moral, but a message,’’ he 
explained. ‘“‘A true war story is never 
moral. It does not instruct, nor encourage 
virtue, nor suggest models of proper 
human behavior, nor restrain men from 
doing the things they have always done. 

“If a story seems moral, do not belive 
it. If at the end of a war story you feel 
uplifted, or if you feel that some small bit 
of rectitude has been salvaged from the 
larger waste, then you have been made 
the victim of a very old and terrible lie. 

“There is no rectitude whatsoever. 
There is no virtue. As a first rule of 
thumb, therefore, you can tell a true war 
story by its absolute and uncompromis- 
ing allegiance to obscenity and evil.”’ 

O’Brien’s listeners may have been 
shocked by his occasional obscenities or 
sickened by the occasional gore, but he 
says, ‘‘You can tell a true war story if it 
embarrasses you. If you don’t care for 
obscenity, you don’t care for the truth. If 
you don’t care for the truth, watch how 
you vote. Send guys to war and they 
come home talking dirty.” 

Speaking about the gore, he says, ‘It 
comes down to gut instinct. A true war 
story, if truly told, makes the stomach 
believe.”’ 

His listeners believed, as O’Brien did 
what he does best. He told a story, and 
forced them to think and feel and believe. 

Where does the inspiration for good 
writing come from? At first, O’Brien’s 
came from Vietnam, where he spent the 
standard 13 months as a foot soldier at 
the age of 21. He had just graduated from 
Macalester College in Minnesota, where 
he had been very active in student 
government and in opposing the war in 
Vietnam. 


In the midst of evil you want to 
be a good man. You want _ 
decency. You want justice 


and courtesy and human 
concord 


Observer 
Review 


Writing always came easy to him, but 
in college he never thought of being a 
writer because it seemed like a profession 
too hard to be successful at. Instead, he 
recalls that he wanted to be a politician. 

Had O’Brien become a politician, his 
views on the war in Vietnam would have 
been clear to the public. ‘“‘There should be 
a law passed that pro-war people have to 
fight before they vote for it,”’ he says. 

For O’Brien the horrors and beauties of 
war are too painful to talk about so he 
writes about them instead. In fact, before 
he was even out of Vietnam, Playboy 
published a short essay about his walk- 
ing through mine fields in Vietnam. 

As soon as he was back from the war, 
he continued to write. While working his 
way through graduate school at Harvard 
University as a Political Philosophy ma- 
jor, he developed his talents for creative 


' fiction writing. 


O’Brien leans back, adjusting his 
baseball cap, and admits the first eight 
or nine years of freelance writing were 
tough. Stories and essays for magazines 
were accepted here and there. “It’s hard,” 
he says. ‘‘Writing takes up so much of 
your time, and it’s lonely at a typewriter 
all day long.” 

His first novel, If I Die in a Combat 
Zone, was published in 1973. Next came 
Northern Lights in 1975, and by the time 
he won the National Book Award for Go- 
ing After Cacciato, (1978), making ends 
meet, so to speak, finally got easier. His 
most recent novel, Nuclear Age, was 
published in 1985. 

At NECC he read a chapter from a 
book he is currently writing which should 
be out by this summer. The novel is about 
writing, girlfriends, Vietnam, everything, 
O’Brien says. 

Whether it is about war or romance, 


Vietnam vet speaks out 


AUTHOR TIM O'BRIEN made his message very clear at a recent lecture, 
sponsored by the Creative Arts Noontime Series. (B. Besaw photo) 


and whether it is obscene or profound, or 
all of the above, it can be guaranteed to 
carry a message and maybe, whether in- 
tentional or not, there’s even a moral 
there. 

As O’Brien calmly, passionately told 
his story, it was clear that Tim O’Brien 
wanted his listeners not just listen, but 
to hear, and to feel. 

Taking a sip of water, looking up and 
laughing, he says, ‘“‘I’m almost done,” a 
deep breath, and he ends his reading: 

“In the midst of evil you want to be a 
good man. You want decency. You want 
justice and courtesy and human concord, 
things you never knew you wanted. There 
is a kind of largeness to it, a kind of 
godliness. 


Though its odd, you’re never more 
alive than when you're almost dead. You 
recongize that’s valuable. Freshly, as if 
for the first time, you love what’s best in 
yourself and in the world, all that might 
be lost. 

At the hour of dusk you sit at your fox- 
hole and look out on a wide river turning 
pinkish red, and at the mountains 
beyond, and although in the morning you 
must cross the river and go into the 
mountains and do terrible things and 
maybe die. Even so, you find yourself 
studying the fine colors on the river. You 
feel wonder and awe at the setting of the 
sun, and you are filled with a hard, aching 
love for how the world could be and 
always should be, but now is not.’’LJ 


Art director has numerous responsibilities 


By Lisa Perry 
Staff Reporter 


Feist: David Carson's office the 


first thing you see is a wall 
enveloped with framed Musician 
magazine covers. 

Prince and Keith Richards are just a 
couple of rock’n roll stars featured in this 
publication which reports about the 
music industry and its performers. 

Several people are needed to put it 
together: a publisher, editors, writers and 
an art director. Carson, 34, is the art 
director of this subsidiary of Billboard 
Publications, Inc. 

Carson’s office has contemporary art, 
and awards he recieved for his work at 
previous magazines. His window faces 
the ocean in Gloucester, MA and a boom 
box sits on a corner shelf. The room is 
open and spacious. 

Musicians’ main office, located in 


Gloucester, focuses on production and 
sales. A Manhattan office focuses on 
advertising and editorials. 

Working as an art director involves 
many duties, including photographs for 
the cover, and for inside of the magazine. 
Carson chooses the type, and is also in 
charge of the magazine’s layout. 

Traveling is also a part of the business. 
Carson recently flew to New York to ob- 
tain photographs of Prince from his 
producers. 

The process of putting the magazine 
together starts when the editor tells Car- 
son who he wants featured in the 
magazine. Carson then _ gets 
photographers to take pictures of the 
stars or he goes to producers to get 
pictures. 

A cover can cost the magazine up to 
$1,000 depending on who takes the photo. 
Inside, the photos usually range from 
about $300 to $800. Carson is alloted a 


certain amount of money every month for 
his photography budget. 

The cover and all pictures are turned in 
black and white to a color separating com- 
pany. Carson has colors written down for 
every detail in the picture including print, 
if there is any. The proof is then sent back 
to him with color, and Carson has to give 
the finished product his approval. 

Long hours are put into this job. ‘It’s 
not a good position to get into if you want 
to work 9:00 to 5:00,’’ Carson says. ‘‘We 
work until we get it right, not until it is 
done.”’ 

Carson usually works from 9:30 to 6:00, 
but when a deadline is near he can work 
from 6 a.m. to 1 a.m., depending on the 
work load. Deadline is the second week 
of every month and working weekends is 
usually expected at this time. 

Before working as an art director, Car- 
son taught at a high school for four years. 
While in Oregon, he received a letter from 


the University of Arizona offering a two- 
week graphic arts seminar for high sclool 
seniors. 

He was able to attend with his students 
and found it interesting. ‘‘I discovered my 
career at age 26,” he says. He quit 
teaching, and enrolled at Oregon College 
of Art in Ashland, Oregon. He attended 
school for six months, sent out resumes, 
and was offered a job at Surfer magazine 
in California. 

He also worked for Skate Board 
magazine in California and sent out more 
resumes until Musician magazine offered 
him a job. ‘It’s fun to see your work 
every month,’’ Carson says. ‘While 
teaching you don’t get that much feed- 
back. You don’t know if you get through 
to your students.” 

To become an art director a major in art 
or commercial art is usually required, 
“but on the job training is real impor- 
tant,’’ Carson says. 
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Dancing 
Artistry 


ELAINE MAWHINNEY, dance club 
adviser and chairperson, creative 
arts dept. performs at the annual 
Stillpoint show last Spring. (file 
photo) 


Looking forward to the show 


MICHELLE ROUSSEL, Stillpoint dancer, will be performing a number 
of dances at the upcoming special performance. (File photo) 


Dance 


group 


premieres 


To perform Dec. 9, 10 


By Jacqui Young 
Staff Reporter 


Te close of the fall semester is fast 


approaching and as usual, NECC’s 
Dance Department is preparing for 
their annual student dance performance. 

This year’s performance will consist of 
dances choreographed by students enroll- 
ed in Dance Composition, along with a 
special appearance by the Stillpoint 
Dancers, NECC’s resident dance 
company. 

Dance Composition teaches students 
how to choreograph or put together a 
completed dance. Since the beginning of 
the semester, students have learned a 
variety of different specialized tech- 
niques, such as types of movement, levels 
and props. With these elements students 
can begin to create. 

Chris Bodwitch, Kathy Burns, Melissa 
Perry and Ula Zak are enrolled in the 
course. All will perform a piece entitled 


Etude #2, with music by Pink Floyd. The 
students created the choreography for 
this number with a little help from their 
instructor, Elaine Mawhinney, chairper- 
son, creative arts department. 

Along with this piece, numberswill be 
done from Dirty Dancing, Chorus Line 
and Breakin. 


The Stillpoint Dancers will be perform- 
ing a piece to Push It, by Mars. Created 
by Boston choreographer, Christian 
Polos, the company has worked long and 
hard on this piece. It’s one you won't 
want to miss. 

The show will end with an excerpt from 

A Chorus Line, choreographed by com- 
pany assistant Jacqui Young, and 
Michelle Roussel, club president. 

The curtain rises for two performances 
on Dec. 9 and 10, at 8 p.m. in the gym. 
Tickets are $2.00 and are sold first come, 
first served. Everyone is invited to 
attend.O 


- Observer 
Briefs 


The University of Lowell Center 
for the Arts will present the Empire 
Brass playing a holiday program on 
Friday, Dec. 9 at 8 p.m. 

America’s pre-eminent brass 
quintet has toured extensively — 
Europe, the Soviet Union, the Far 
East, the United States — appear- 
ing at both an American Presiden- 
tial inaugural concert and a com- 
mand performance for Britain’s 
Queen Elizabeth II 

With a reputation for musical 
depth, technical brilliance and per- 
sonal charm, this remarkable 
ensemble plays a diverse program 
that crosses the usual 
classical/popular dividing lines. 
Their repertoire of over three hun- 
dred works ranges from Bach to 
pop arrangements to commissioned 
works by such composers as Gun- 
ther Schuller and Leonard 
Bernstein. 

The concert will take place in 
Durgin Hall, located on the univer- 
sity’s south campus at the corner of 
Wilder and Pawtucket Sts. The 
theatre is handicapped accessible 


and free lighted parking is nearby. 

Tickets for this holiday perform- 
ance are priced at $13, $11 and $9, 
with special discounts for students, 
senior citizens and groups. 

To order tickets with Master- 
card/Visa or to request a brochure, 
call the Center box office at (508) 
459-0350.0 


The University of Lowell Center 
for the Arts will present a 
candlelight concert by The Boston 
Camerata on Friday, Dec. 16 at 8 
p.m. 

Performing their “‘French 
Christmas”’ at Lowell’s historic St. 
Anne’s Church, The Boston 
Camerata will bring the spirit of 
the season brilliantly alive with 
French carols and colorful period 
costumes of holidays past. 

The 12-member Camerata has 
been directed by Joel Cohen, a 
Bodky Award-winning lutist, 
since 1968. In addition to music- 
making, Cohen has taught and lec- 
tured at many East Coast univer- 
sities including Harvard, Yale, 
Brandeis and Amherst and con- 
ducts an annual summer workshop 
in the south of France. 

The Camerata’s current 
discography includes 15 albums 
sold world-wide on such labels as 
Erato, Nonesuch and Harmunia 
Mundi. 


SIX STEPS TO A SUCESSFUL SPRING '89 ADVISING/REGISTRATION PROCESS 


STEP 1. 

Pick our pre-registration material 

You must meet with your faculty adviser prior to December 6th for answers 
to general questions, advice on course selection and referrals. Go to your 
adviser's office or call your adviser to set up an appointment. 

STEP 2. 


Pick up your pre-registration materials 

You'll need a college catalog, the Spring '89 master schedule of classes, and 
some worksheets. These materials are available in the Registrar's Office, 
Room B-216 


STEP 3 
Check your program requirements 


The college catalog will list requirements for graduation, course sequences 
and prerequisites for your program. Planning to transfer? Check the 
course requirements of all senior colleges in which you are interested. 
Planning to graduate? Be sure to enroll in courses that fulfill graduation 
requirements and attend Transfer College Day. 


STEP 4 


Work out your class schedule 


List the courses you want, check the Spring '89 master schedule of classes 
for availability and use your work-sheets to develop several alternative class 


schedules. 
STEP 5 


Meet with your faculty adviser 


Your adviser will review your class schedule worksheets, perhaps recom- 
mend changes, and give you a Spring '89 registration form. Fill it out, date it, 
sign it and keep the white, pink and gold coties. Your adviser will retain the 


yellow copy. 
STEP 6 


Go to the Registrar's Office 


Take your registration form to the Registrar's Office after you have met with 
your adviser and before Tuesday, December 6. You will be given an ap- 
pointment, on a first come, first serve basis, Your Spring '89 course request 
will be processed and a copy of your schedule mailed to you in early Janu- 
ary. Your bill will be mailed in December. Tuition and fees are payable in 


full by the billed due date. 
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John Carpenter film 
interesting, flawed 


By Peter White 
Staff Reporter 


steroptypes young Republicans taking 

over America. 

They Live stars Roddy Piper (ex-World 
Wrestling Federation Champion) as a 
loner coming to Chicago after businesses 
conquered his homelands in Colorado. 

Piper plays Nada, a character who 
comes to the city with only a backpack. 
He stays at a shelter for the poor and gets 
a job at a nearby construction site. Next, 
he meets Frank (Keith David) and a 
friendship develops between these two 
men which tends to become unrealistic at 
times. 

Nada soon notices that the shelter’s 
employees hold secret late night meetings 
and he comes to the conclusion that they 
are some sort of a religious group out for 
a fast buck. He becomes more curious and 
discovers a box of sunglasses. He keeps 
a pair and hides the rest. 

The sunglasses enable him to see things 
differently. High atop buildings he sees 
billboards with commands like: eat, stay 
asleep, and consume. The signs can only 
be read with the glasses on. He then turns 
to see a grotesque face staring at him. 
With the special glasses on, he can see the 
alien visitors. 


|: is a very surprising movie which 


Throughout the movie hints that the 
alien creatures are wealthy are thrown 
out to the audience. They look human to 
everyone without special glasses and 
drive around in BMW’s. The alien women 
are always dressed in expensive furs and 
the men are attired in business suits. 
They take from the poor and put the cash 
in their own pockets. 

Halfway through the film an un- 
necessary fight scene betyween Nada and 
Frank sparks a conflict when Nada tries 
to get Frank to put on the sunglasses. 
Frank refuses, the fight begins and it con- 
tinues to go on and on until you think it 
may never end. Strangely enough, their 
friendship blossoms at this point and the 
plot starts to develop. 

Both join up with the alliance to 
destroy the alien creatures. This plan of 
action continues until the plot quickly 
winds down. The climax is weakly resolv- 
ed in a way which shows no power. Its 
unexpected ending doesn’t work. 

The unusual alien movie focuses well 
upon money, business, and power. It has 
a comical twist without being too far fet- 
ched. The acting is flawed and John 
Carpenter’s directing is a disappoint- 
ment. Though mildly entertaining, don’t 
pay full admission price to see this flick. 
Wait three months for it to come out on 
video. 


New horror flick doesn't scare 
or frighten anyone in theatre 


By Debra Perreault 
Staff Reporter 


G hilds Play, a recently released hor- 


ror movie, will fool you with its 

scary looking commercial. Though 
somewhat entertaining, it is far from 
frightening, however. 

Starring actors Chris Sarandon and 
Catherine Hicks show their acting abili- 
ty in this film, but it is unlikely that this 
alone will make this movie a success. 

It’s about a “good guy doll’ named 
Chucky, who acquires the soul of a recent- 
ly killed stranger. The sudden transfer 
from a playful doll to a living killing doll 
causes no screams of fear, but sends a 
stream of laughter through the theater 
instead. 

Chucky’s killing spree is an act of 
revenge and a little boy named Andy is 
caught in the middle. At first Andy 
thinks that Chucky is his friend, but when 
Chucky gets him in trouble Andy realizes 
he is bad. 

Andy, his mother, and a police detec- 
tive are out to get Chucky. Chucky is also 


" 


_Chucky's killing _ 
spree is an act 
of revenge and 


a little boy named 
Andy is caught in 


the middle. 


out to get them. 

The ending of this so called horror 
movie, is typical. It does not bring about 
many screams or even intakes of breath 
and doesn’t impress anyone. 

If you are looking for an entertaining 
but somewhat boring movie, this is the 
one to see. Though not a total flop, many 
horror movie fans will be disappointed.) 


Super film 


Keaton's latest effort 
tells powerful story 


By Stan Grenier 
Staff Reporter 


Keaton, is a powerful dramatization 

of one woman’s struggle to retain 
custody of her child while standing accus- 
ed of being a negligent parent. 

Keaton plays Anna Dunlap, a recently 
divorced mother of a seven-year-old 
daughter, who falls in love with a Bohe- 
mian artist named Leo (played by Liam 
Neeson). 

Their relationship is very open and 
Keaton’s daughter sees many situations 
which could be considered by some to be 
too demonstrative or explicit. Two such 
incidents become the impetus for 
Keaton’s ex-husband to charge her with 
child abuse. 

The subsequent legal battle over 
custody raises many questions about 
what is considered morally appropriate 
for children, and more important...who 
decides. 

As the story unfolds, Keaton remains 
adament in her claims that she is a good 
mother and deserves to retain custody. 
Her character is complex, and her perfor- 
mance is superb. She creates a character 
of multiple dimensions, never letting An- 
na be too obviously right or wrong which 
would have hurt the realistic feel of the 
film. 

The script is well-focused and ex- 


T* Good Mother, starring Diane 


Film 
Reviews 


tremely intimate. It opens the lives of 
these characters to the viewer for 
scrutiny, and it holds no punches. Its ex- 
plicit love scenes are sensitively written 
and are germain to the story (a rarity). 
The emotional candor of the characters, 
especially Keaton, never gets too heavy- 
handed or uneven. 

Because the script deals with a highly 
emotional issue it could have succumbed 
to banality and been a predictable treat- 
ment of an original idea, but thankfully 
it never is an obvious tear-jerker. It keeps 
the viewer interested until the last frame. 

The Good Mother is directed with skill 
by Leonard Nimoy of Star Trek fame. His 
camera work is subtle, allowing the story 
to take precedence over slick angles and 
fancy shots. His direction keeps Keaton’s 
performance from becoming too over- 
powering and keeps the tone even 
throughout the film. 

What makes The Good Mother such a 
good film is the intelligent way with 
which the child custody issue is treated. 
Keaton performance along with the 
superior script and sensitive direction 
make this film a thought provoking, must 
see movie.L] 


New U2 concert film 
works on every level 


By Kristen Schontag 
Staff Reporter 


| 2 has reinvented the concert film 


with Rattle and Hum. The movie 

uses onstage and offstage footage 
to document a breakthrough year in the 
evolution of rock’s number one group and 
social conscience. Director Phil Joanou 
also manages to keep the movie tightly 
focused on the music. 

Afraid of being compared to director 
Jonathan Demme’s Talking Heads 
feature, Stop Making Sense, the band 
chose Joanou, a 26-year-old USC film 
school graduate. Joanou was picked for 
the project because U2 liked him and he 
“understood the music.”’ 

His idea was to compose a film of live 
concert performances, recording sessions, 
and some semi-personal footage, half in 
black and white and half in color. Most 
of the filming took place in Denver, Colo., 
and Tempe, Ariz. Joanou also convinced 
U2 to let him film them recording at their 
home base in Dublin. 

The movie more or less follows along 
with the Rattle and Hum album, but adds 
a few songs like Exit, With or Without 
You, and In God’s Country. It opens with 
a cranking version of Helter Skelter and 
ends with the love ballad, All J Want is 
You. 

But it’s not all music. There are a few 
clips of group interviews and discussions 
with The Edge and Bono. Between the in- 
tense concert scenes are highlights. These 
include U2 singing with the New Voices 
of Freedom, a Harlem gospel choir; recor- 
ding at the famous Sun Studio in Mem- 
phis; working with B.B. King, and taking 
a private tour of Elvis’ Graceland. 

It’s in these moments that the viewer 
catches a glimpse of U2’s personal side. 
There’s Larry looking down over Elvis’ 
grave, talking about the respect he has 
for his childhood idol. There’s Bono, 
timidly explaining his lyrics to B.B. King 
with a boyish awe about him. And then 
there’s the band’s humor as they record 
in Dublin. 


ee 


U2, Irish rock group. (File 


hoto} 


All of these things bring the band just 
a little closer to the fans. Joanou has suc- 
ceeded in creating a film like no other. 
Creating a film with no script is very dif- 
ficult. Critics say the film isn’t personal 
enough and only for hard core fans. 

I say it’s an excellent film for anyone 
into music. It proves U2 has not lost their 
roots or let their success go to their heads. 
They have not become larger than life but 
closer to it. It doesn’t need to be any more 
personal. 

Why should their private lives be in- 
vaded when it’s the music the fans love? 
The movie, like the music, runs on feel- 
ings. It’s live, personal, emotional and in- 
tense all at once. What more could there 
be for a concert film?0 
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Celts don't look good 


By Pamela Moran 
Staff Reporter 


he Celtics season is finally underway 

and they haven’t exactly started off 

on the right foot. Many are wonder- 

ing what is wrong with this year’s team. 

It could be age since the green men, on 

the average, are older than most other 
NBA teams. 

Injuries also would be a factor. Celtics 

superstar Larry Bird had tendonitis in 

both feet, and recently underwent 


from a sprained knee. 

Or it could be the new coach. Perhaps 
the Celtics can’t handle the new style of 
hoop that Jimmy Roger’s expects them 
to. 

This is Boston’s worst start since 
1978-79. Michael Jordan’s 52 points, 19 
in the fourth quarter put the icing on the 
cake the other night for the Chicago 
Bulls. Bird admitted that things aren’t 
going well. ‘‘We haven’t progressed the 
way I thought we would. There’s no 
reason for panic, but there is reason for 


McHale couldn’t explain what was go- 
ing on. “I don’t know what it is and it’s 
not going to get easier, either.”’ 

The loss has brought the Celtics famed 
pride down. If their attitude doesn’t 
change, this Celtic season could prove to 
be the worst ever. 


There is one positive note. Rookie Brian 
Shaw, who has been filling in for Danny 
Ainge at the starting guard spot, has 
been able to strut his stuff and prove that 
he is Celtic material. He may be their only 


surgery. Danny Ainge is recuperating concern.”’ 
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Nal 
Longest 
football 
run ever? 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


1. Who ran for the longest run from 
scrimmage in NFL history, against the 
Minnesota Vikings on Jan. 3, 1983? 

2. What was the first stadium equipped 
with artificial turf? 

3. What Ontario town greets visitors 
with a sign reading: ‘‘The Home of Bob- 
by Orr?” 

4. Who quarterbacked the Green Bay 
Packers from 1956 to 1971? 

5. Who said: ‘‘Look at this face, ain’t 
a mark on it. No other fighter ever look- 
ed this way?” 

6. What Red Sox reliever was dubbed 
“The Monster?’ 

7. What team have the Montreal Cana- 
diens beaten most often in the Stanley 
Cup Finals? 

8. What do the letters HL stand for on 
an NFL official’s uniform? 

9. Who wore the now retired No. 17 for 
the Celtics? 

10. Who won the NHL’s Hart, Ross, 
Norris and Smythe trophies in 1969-70? 


Free throw contest 


NECC’s free throw basketball 
contest will be held on Dec. 2 at 
noon in the gym. 

The person performing the best of 
50 shots and the runner up will 
both receive trophies. 

There is still time to sign up. 
There are only 15 people entered in 
the contest so far. If interested, see 
Donna Johnson in the gym, ext. 
3820.0 

Kim Cameron 


Sports trivia answers 


1. Tony Dorsett 2. Houston Astrodome 
3. Parry Sound 4. Bart Starr 5. Muhamm- 
ed Ali 6. Dick Radatz 7. Boston Bruins 
8. Head Linesman 9. John Havlicek 10. 
Bobby Orr 


Sports 


Pro football picks 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


Buffalo at Cincinnati — Bengals 
bounce the Bills. 

Cleveland at Washington — A MUST 
win for both teams. 

LA Rams at Denver — It starts snow- 
ing about this time in Mile High. 

Houston at Dallas — The Oilers are 
Texas’ Team. 

New England at Indianapolis — Win- 
ner goes to playoffs, loser goes home. 

Kansas City at Pittsburgh — Flip a 
coin on this one. I did. 

LA Raiders at Seattle — Seahawks are 
tough in the dome. 

Miami at NY Jets — Jets continue to 
crash. 

San Francisco at San Diego — QB con- 


troversy has hurt the 49’ers. 

Tampa Bay at Atlanta — Tough to get 
excited about this game. 

Green Bay at Chicago — Bears hope 
to clinch home field advantage for 
playoffs. 

Minnesota at Detroit — Forced to 
watch the Lions on Turkey Day once 
again. 

NY Giants at New Orleans — The 
Saints are headed for football’s Promis- 
ed Land. 

Phoenix at Philadelphia — Eagles’ 
Keith Jackson was the steal of the 
draft.0 

Season Record: 36-19-1 


By John Riccardi 
Copy Editor 


Buffalo at Cincinnati - The Bills’ luck 


Look what you could win... 


(over 200,000 prizes) 


¢ Volkswagen Cabriolets 
¢« Hawaiian Vacations 
¢ Tandy 1000 TX PC’s 
¢ Windjammer “Barefoot” Cruises 
¢ 19 inch Color TV's 
¢ 4’ inch TV's with AM/FM 
Stereo & Cassette 
¢ Seiko Wrist Watches 


runs out in Cincy. 

Cleveland at Washington - Redskins 
begin their playoff stretch. 

LA Rams at Denver - The Broncos have 
lost their kick. 

Houston at Dallas - The Oilers win 
Texas bragging rights. 

New England at Indianapolis - Flutie’s 
success started against the Colts. 

Kansas City at Pittsburgh - The Chiefs 
want to lose more than the Steelers. 

LA Raiders at Seattle - Bo returns for 
an encore of the Monday Night Massacre. 

Miami at NY Jets - The Jets think they 
can still make the playoffs. 

San Francisco at San Diego - 
charge in San Diego is negative. 

Tampa at Atlanta - Vinny makes the 
difference. 

Green Bay at Chicago - Even Tomc- 
zack can beat The Pack. 

Minnesota at Detroit - Lions need more 
than a new coach. 

NY Giants at New Orleans - Saints 
march through the Giants. 


The 
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Phoenix at Philadelphia - Randall plays 
his Cards right.0 


2; There may be 


prizes in your 
textbooks 


When you sell them for cash 

at a participating bookstore. 
Bring your course books fo the 
bookstore at the end of the term 
and sell them for cash. For each 
book you sell, you'll receive a 
sweepstakes game piece: You'll 
know immediately if you're a 
winner. See participating bookstore 


for details. 


“While supplies last. No purchase necessary to win. 


¢ Portable Radio/Casseties 


e AM/FM Stereo Clock Radios 

e AM/FM Portable Stereos 

* Personal Stereo Cassette 
Players 

¢ LED. Watches 

¢ Sport Wallets 

* Soap Opera Challenge 
Card Games 
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WANNA Go TD 


THE Fen TS DEP) 


Players’ views vary 
on hockey violence 


By Jacques Lambert 
Staff Reporter 


ockey and violence are two words 
ae that seem to go together. 

Everyone, whether a fan of the 
game or not, seems to have an opinion on 
the subject of hockey violence. 

Some feel it hurts the game, while 
others think it discouraging to watch. 
Some, unfortunately, find the violent 
aspect of the game to be most enjoyable. 

But has anyone thought of how the 
players themselves feel? After all, no mat- 
ter what is said and done, it is the players 
who are the offenders. 

Darrel Waugh, 19-year-old Canadian 
born goaltender, says, ‘‘First you must 
define what violence is and then define 
what the different levels of violence are. 
Then go about correcting the players who 
don’t belong in the game. 

“There are some acts which are inex- 
cusable, but in a sport where speed, ag- 
gression and checking are part of the 
game, you're going to have violence.” 

Michal Mara, who played three years 
of Division I college hockey for West 
Point, disagrees, however. ‘‘Frustration 
and tempers are controllable, and you 
wouldn’t see fighting or stick swinging if 
coaches taught the players to control 
themselves,” he says. “Violence isn’t part 


Hockey 
Talk 


of the game and the majority of people 
who watch hockey games want to see 
goals, not two goons hitting each other 
with sticks.” 

In Europe, violence is not tolerated in 
hockey. Rules, such as a five game 
suspension for fighting the first offense, 
are strictly enforced. The game moves 
much faster and few careers are cut short 
by injuries caused from goonish actions. 


The National Hockey League has 
taken steps to curb the flow of violence. 
Several new rules and stricter enforce- 
ment is helping to clean up the game. 
There aren’t as many fights or stick 
swinging battles and bench clearing 
brawls are more common in baseball than 
in hockey these days. Violence has not 
been completely halted, however. 


“You cannot totally rid it (violence) 
from the game,” says Buffalo Sabre 
defenseman Richard Dunn. ‘‘For better 
or worse, it is a fact of life. If the players 
feel violence is wrong, it’s up to them to 
do something.” 


Turkey - from page 28 


ORANGE GINGER TURKEY 
2 cup cubed turkey (cooked) 
%4 cup orange juice 
2 tbs brown sugar 
2 tbs soy sauce 
Ye tsp ground ginger 
1 tbs corn starch 
1 tbs COLD water 
1 green pepper sliced rings 
1 orange sliced rings 


Arrange turkey in baking dish and 
sprinkle with salt and paprika. Combine 
orange juice, brown sugar, soy sauce and 
ginger in separate pan. Blend corn starch 
and water, add to pan juice. 

Cook on high heat until it thickens, stir- 
ring constantly, for about three to four 
minutes. Pour over turkey, add orange 
and green pepper rings, heat in oven un- 
til turkey is hot. Spoon over hot cooked 
rice and serve. 

This recipe can be served with the meal 
or as a dessert. 


HOLIDAY GELATIN 
1 pgk raspberry 
1 can mandarin oranges 11 oz. 
1 can crushed pineapple 20 oz. 
1 can cranberries whole 16 oz. 

Pour gelatin in large bowl use water for 
the hot water. Use the mandarin orange 
juice and pineapple juice drained from 
cans for cold water. If not enough make 
up the difference with water. 

Add fruit and stir and place half of mix- 
ture in the jello mold. The other half must 
be mixed with cool whip in a small bowl. 
Pour over top of the other mixture in 
mold and place in refrigerator to set. 
Note: save small amount of cool whip to 
decorate top of mold. 

Remember, time with family and 
friends is a special gift that only you can 
give. Spend it in a spirit of thanksgiving 
with those you love. HAPPY TURKEY 
DAY!0 
Editor’s note: 

Carrie Davis contributed to this story. 


Violence 


Hockey fighting goes crazy 
at start of NHL season 


By Jim Fallon 
Staff Reporter 


as high-sticking in the NHL got- 
= ten out of hand yet? Here’s 

a typical week in the NHL to help 
answer this question. 

On October 27, Mark Messier of Ed- 
monton high-sticked Rick Sutter of Van- 
couver, knocking out four teeth and 
replacing them with 35 stitches. The 
Canucks’ general manager, Brian Burke, 
claimed that the dentist had to scrape 
tape from Messier’s stick off the roof of 
Sutter’s mouth. 

Rick Tocchet of Philadelphia gouged 
the eye of the Islanders’ Dean 
Chnynoweth, leaving a bruised eyeball 
with cuts around the socket, sidelining 
him for four weeks. 

Dave Manson instigated a brawl 
against Vancouver. 

On October 30, David Shaw of the 
Rangers chopped Mario Lemieux of Pitt- 
sburgh in the neck and chest, leaving him 
sprawled on the ice. You might think that 
normal people would have gotten a little 
shaken up after watching Lemieux crash 
to the ice, but the two teams got excited 
and rallied up 273 penalty minutes in the 
third period. 

James Patrick of the Rangers fouled 
Ron Sutter of Philadelphia, leaving him 
with multiple fractures of the jaw and a 
concussion. 

This all happened from October 23 to 
October 30. Violence seems to be getting 
worse and the NHL players are beginn- 
ing to make the WWF wrestlers look like 
a bunch of pansies. 

Tocchet was suspended for ten games, 
Manson for ten (later shortened to two), 
Shaw for twelve, and Messier for six. 


Shaw’s suspension was the sixth longest 
in history. 

The NHL has supposedly ordered 
referees to crack down on high-sticking 
fouls, due to the increasing numbers that 
have occurred in recent years. Five- 
minute major penalties and game miscon- 
ducts, aside from the suspensions, have 
increased this year because of the edict. 

The irony of Messier’s suspension was 
that he had been suspended for six 
games, but was allowed to continue play- 
ing pending a possible appeal. Two days 
after he was suspended for high-sticking 
Sutter, he committed three sticking fouls 
against St. Louis. 

It doesn’t appear as if Messier takes 
the edict very seriously. 

‘“‘We’ve been talking about high- 
sticking in the league for years,’’ Hall of 
Famer Guy Lafleur of the Rangers said. 
“Ts the league waiting for someone to get 
killed?” 

With guys like Messier and Shaw play- 
ing in the NHL, the league and its vice 
president in charge of discipline, Brian 
O'Neill, should do something quick about 
the sticking fouls. Players should be 
given a good boot in the behind rather 
than a light slap on the wrist. 

Elie 


Boston goalie Reggie Lemelin does not 
appear on the NHL All-Star ballot, 
despite the fact that he was leading the 
NHL in goals-against average. Bruins on 
the ballot include defensemen Ray 
Bourque, Gord Kluzak, and Glen Wesley, 
center Ken Linseman, and right wing 
Cam Neely. 

Going into the Bruins’ eighteenth 
game, Melrose native Andy Brickley was 
tied for the Bruins’ lead in goals (7) with 
Neely.O 


Foxboro club honors 
new Red Sox manager 


By Shaun Donahue 
Staff Reporter 


n July 14 the All-Star break was 
O over, and so was John 

McNamara’s three-and-a-half year 
old managerial career with the Boston 
Red Sox; it was the end of one era and 
beginning of another. That same day Joe 
Morgan, third base coach and long-time 
baseball man, was named interim 
manager. 

Twelve consecutive wins later, Joe 
Morgan traded in his interim status for 
the full-time title — Manager Morgan. 

Five months later with an AL East 
Division title in his back pocket, Joe 
Morgan was honored at Demetri’s ban- 
quet hall in Foxboro, MA. 

More than 1,100 friends and fans 
turned out in rainy weather to show their 
appreciation to the quickly growing 
legend. ‘‘I thought my days of being 
honored were over,’’ Morgan said, as 
drenched supporters continued to flood 
into the room. “I was honored twice by 
the Hyde Park Lions club and that was 
nice. I had a nice induction into the 
Boston College Hall of Fame and I 
figured that would be the end of the line.”’ 

Joining Joe and his wife, Dottie, at 
the dinner, on behalf of the Red Sox were 
owner Jean Yawkey, GM Lou Gorman, 
Rico Petrocelli, Johnny Pesky, Marty 
Barrett and Dennis Lamp. Ken Coleman, 
Campbell Sports Network radio an- 
nouncer who covers the Red Sox play by 
play during the season, was master of 
ceremonies. 

Red Sox second baseman Barrett, who 
openly supported the managerial change 
in Morgan’s favor, knew all along that 


_ He deserves it. It doesn' 
_ Surpnee me, 


Joe was the most qualitied tor the job, 
‘“‘He deserves it. It doesn’t surprise me, 
though, it was just a matter of time.” 

“This evening was just another cherry 
atop Morgan’s 1988 dream cake,’’ said 
Mike Shalin, Boston Herald sports 
columnist. 

The manager continues to pile up the 
awards. He was recently honored by the 
United Press International as its 
American League Manager of the year. 
Morgan was edged out by Tony LaRussa, 
Oakland Athletic manager, as the 
Baseball Writers Association’s pick as 
manager of the year, but that’s okay 
because he still insists he didn’t expect 
any post season awards anyway.L] 


sy 
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Many like this sport, 
which dates to 1844 


By John Fish 
Staff Reporter 


A Ithough many people don’t know it, 


the oldest organized sport in this 

country is not football, basketball 
or baseball. It is the old fashioned 
firemen’s muster. 

The first muster, where the length of 
streams of water was recorded, was held 
in Amesbury, MA on July 4, 1844. Of- 
ficial records were first kept at a muster 
held held in Bath, Maine, on July 4, 1849. 
Since then, thousands of these musters 
have been held throughout the country. 

Many people have heard the term, but 
they don’t really know what a muster is. 
Before they became organized contests, 
big money was often spent in competi- 
tions between rival fire departments to 
see which company had more muscle to 
pump their hand driven machines. More 
important than money, was pride, 
however. 

The engines are designed to be pumped 
by anywhere from 30 to 60 hard working 
men, who squeeze onto both sides of the 
engine and pump the “brakes” or handles 
at speeds of up to 120 strokes per minute. 

The hand pumping action sucks water 
into pistons, into the air chamber and out 
the discharge, which has a 150 foot hose 
connected to it. The hose is then held on 
the pipe platform by men who are 
designated nozzle holders by their respec- 
tive engine companies. 

With the arrival of steam engines in the 
late 1800s, the hand engines were pushed 
onto the back burner and many were lost 
or forgotten. 

Knowing that the hand engines were 
being pushed into extinction, many 
young men looking to preserve a bit of 
history, broke their backs to preseve the 
old fashioned muster contest. 

Because of their popularity in New 
England, New England’s Veteran’s 
Firemen League was formed in 1890. An 
organization which sponsors from six to 
12 musters during a summer, the group 
also helped to organize and keep track of 
these old fashioned engines. 

The engines are found all over New 
England, but the biggest concentration 
of these organizations can be found in 
Northeastern Massachusetts. 

Starting from the early 1900’s to to- 
day, there have been many successful 
engines from this area, including the Nep- 
tune 8 from Newburyport, MA., the 
Governor Bradstreet from North An- 
dover, MA., the Gardner 4 from West 
Newbury, MA., and Haverhill’s L.V. 
Spaulding No. 5. 


Since 1954, the Protection 
has won over 100 first 
prizes along with other _ 


awards totaling over 
$40,000 


The most successful engine of all times 
is the Protection No. 1 out of Newbury, 
MA., however. Built in 1865 by a man 
from Pawtucket, R.I., named William Jef- 
fers. It was originally built for the town 
of Jamaica, N.Y., and named the Ex- 
celsior No. 2. It was purchased in 1908 
by the Brookville, MA. Veteran’s 
Firemen’s Association, and renamed the 
Protection No. 1, and used in muster com- 
petition. In 1928, the Protection was loan- 
ed to the West Quincy, MA., VFW and 
used by them for several years before be- 
ing put into storage until 1948, at which 
time the Newbury Fire Department ac- 
quired it. 

In 1954, Ould Newbury Associates, a 
non-stock, non-profit organization made 
up of firemen, former firemen, and general 
members, said they wanted to acquire one 
of these engines. Their only wish was that 
it had to be a winner. They acquired the 
Protection from the Newbury Fire 
Department and spent many hours 
building it back up to the championship 
engine that it is today. 

Since 1954, the Protection won over 
100 first prizes along with numerous 
other awards totaling over $40,000 which 


is more than any other muster competitor 
has ever won since the sport was organiz- 
ed. They also hold the world record with 
a stream of 289 feet, five inches. 

in 1990, the New England states’ 
Veteran’s Firemen League will be 
celebrating its 100th anniversary with a 
big muster in Newburyport. They are 
hoping to get more engines at this muster 


than ever before, hopefully breaking the 
record of 63 that attended a muster in 
Lowell, MA, August 20, 1908. 
Although, support has been up and 
down in recent years, the old fashioned 
muster is still popular throughout New 
England. With the help of a few more 
dedicated people, the oldest organized 
sport in the country may never die. 


Free agents 


105 baseball players file 
to meet this year's deadline 


By Jim Fallon 
Staff Reporter 


A total of 105 baseball players were 


eligible to file for free agency this 
year. The players had until Nov. 4 
to file. 

The World Champion Los Angeles 
Dodgers had more eligible free agents 
(nine) than any other team. Players eligi- 
ble to file from the Dodgers included 
Alfredo Grifin, Mickey Hatcher, Jay 
Howell, Mike Marshall, Jesse Orosco, 
Alejandro*Pena, Steve Sax, Mario Soto, 
and Fernando Valenzuela. 

The only team that has no real free agents 
is the Chicago White Sox. 

Because of arbitrator George Nicolau’s 
recent collusion rulings, baseball salaries 
could jump again this year. The rulings 
are expected to influence owners to be 
more free-wheeling towards signing free 
agents. 

Nicolau ruled that eight free agents 
were victimized by owners’ collusion in 
1986. Montreal’s Tim Raines, one of the 
eight players, recently signed a three- 
year, $6.3 million contract with the 


Expos. 
Lou Gorman, Red Sox general 
manager, has directed his attention 


towards two players who are eligible for 
free agency: Bruce Hurst of Boston and 
Mike Schmidt of Philadelphia. 

The Sox will make every effort to sign 


Hurst, who is seeking a three-year con- 
tract. Boston’s latest offer to Hurst in- 
cludes two years, plus a third year if he 
pitches a certain number of innings each 
year. 


Gorman expects Hurst to file for free 
agency just so he and his agent, Nick 
Lampros, can see what the market has in 
store for him. 

“T believe he wants to stay, but he may 
want to test the waters and see what’s 
out there. And what’s out there may not 
be as good as what we will give him,” 
Gorman said. 

Watch for the New York Yankees, who 
were hurt by lack of pitching last season, 
to give Hurst a decent offer. 


Rumor has it that Mike Schmidt is the 
other free agent that the Sox have their 
eyes set on. Schmidt is a three-time NL 
MVP, who spent his entire eighteen year 
career (in which he won eight homerun 
titles) with the Phillies. He has 542 career 
homers. 


The problem with Schmidt is that he is 
38 years old and missed the end of last 
season to undergo rotator cuff surgery. 
He hit .249 with 62 rbi’s and a career-low 
12 homers. 

Schmidt is a thirdbaseman, but has 
played firstbase in the past. He says he 
will accept a deal in which he is paid ac- 
cording to how much he plays.U 


PROTECTION NO. 1, one of the nation's oldest pieces of firefighting 
equipment, can often be seen in the Newburyport area at firemen’s musters. 


(J. Fish photo) 


WANTED 
= Writers 
I= Photographers 
I= Illustrators 
To work for an award- 
winning publication this 
Spring. 


Apply: 
The Observer and sign up 
for Journalism I 


M-T-Th 10 A.M. 
W-F 9,10 A.M. 
M. 6:30-9:30 P.M. 


Help Wanted 


Waiter 
or 
Waitresses 
full or part time 


Apply at: 


RE Sete AS URRS A: NSE 


1 CHURCH ST. 
MERRIMAC 
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Going up for the shot 


PAM MORAN, former sports standout at Methuen High School, takes a 
shot at a recent NECC practice session. (K. Alfeiri photo) 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor . 


C ontrary to the beliefs of many, the 


participation level in NECC’s in- 

tramural program has not dropped 
considerably. As a matter of fact, many 
events have been dubbed a smashing suc- 
cess. Some events have suffered badly, 
however. 

“Recently, the team sports have suf- 
fered while the individual events are real- 
ly catching on,’’ said Jack Hess, athletic 
director. 

A look back at intramural participation 
levels in the last few semesters back up 
what Hess says. Street hockey and 
Women’s 3 on 3 basketball have been 
cancelled the last two times they were of- 
fered. Flag football was cancelled this 
semester and only had two 5-man teams 
last fall. 

It is the individual events that are be- 
ing enjoyed by many. “The recent pool 
tournament was successful and registra- 
tion for two upcoming events, the ping- 
pong tournament and free throw contest 
has been very high,”’ said Andrea Wood- 
bury, one of the intramural coordinators. 

One reason for unsuccessful events 
might be the times at which they get slot- 
ted. In the past, an 11 a.m. - noon 
timeframe on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday was set aside for intramurals. This 
is no longer the case. The 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 
Monday slot is the only one now 
available. 

“Certainly the change has hurt us,” 
said Hess. ‘‘Anytime you change away 
from a set schedule, it will take time for 
people to adjust to that change.” 

Hess also thinks the moving of the 
gameroom to the gym will help not just 
intramurals but the whole athletic pro- 
gram. “The move will bring people into 
the gym that might not ordinarily come 
down here. The more people down here, 
the better,’’ Hess said. 

Sure to increase the flow of traffic at 
the gym is the new fitness center which 
will be opened shortly. Originally schedul- 


- Woodbury is hopeful that — 
aerobics will become 
‘more popular at _ 
| NECC_.| 


ed for delivery in early October, Hess is 
now hopeful the various machines will be 
ready for use by the end of the semester. 

“Our athletic program will be helped 
considerably by the gameroom move and 
more importantly from the soon-to-be in- 
stalled Nautilus machines,” he said. With 
the recent explosion of fitness awareness, 
the new weight room will get plenty of 
use,” he said. , 

Woodbury is hopeful that aerobics will 
become more popular at NECC with the 
addition of the new machinery. “Many 
people are afraid to try weight lifting 
because they don’t know how to use the 
weights,” she said. ‘‘We hope to offer 
supervision to familiarize the students 
with the new equipment.”’ 

As far as intramurals go, Hess is con- 
fident about some of the events making 
a comeback in the near future. ““Some 
sports seem to be trendy. A few years 
back we had about ten street hockey 
teams which forced us to go buy more 
equipment. No one wants to play street 
hockey now,” Hess said. 

“It’s possible we will schedule some 
new events for the spring. I think many 
of the kids would like to go to a Red Sox 
game for an activity,’ he said. Hess en- 
courages students to give him feedback 
concerning what events they would like 
to see scheduled. ‘“‘We don’t know what 
you want unless you tell us,” he said. 

Hess added that the times of many 
events can be moved to accommodate the 
students. “We will be more than happy 
to oblige the likes and needs of the 
students if at all possible.”0 
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Hoop star 


NECC student played 
championship ball 


By Lisa O’Brien 
Staff Reporter 


Pi: Moran, a first semester NECC 


student, has contributed a lot to her 
community as well as to her high 
school athletic program. 

Worcester’s Centrum means many 
things to many people, but for Moran it 
holds a special memory. That is where the 
Methuen Rangers girls basketball team 
became the Division 1 State Champions 
in 1986. 

After finishing the regular season with 
23 wins and 2 losses, her team captured 
the Merrimack Valley Championship, the 
Eastern Mass. Championship, and the 
Division 1 North Sectional tournament 
against four different teams from across 
Massachusetts. 

They won all four in style. Then they 
were off for the Division 1 State Cham- 
pionship game against St. Peter Marian, 
at the Worcester Centrum. 

“T’'ll never forget walking into the Cen- 
trum and seeing all the people and news 
reporters,” she says. ‘‘It was one of the 
most exciting moments in my life.”’ 

The Rangers went on to beat St. Peter 
Marian 57-47. ‘“‘Not too many people get 
to be a part of a winning team and hav- 
ing the success that we had.” Moran said. 
She gives a lot of credit for the team’s 
success to her former coach, Mimi Hyde- 
Stott, who has been the girls’ basketball 
coach at Methuen High School for a 
number of years. ‘‘She really knew her 
stuff, she’s one of a kind.” 

But that was just the beginning of 
Moran’s accomplishments in not only 
basketball, but softball and field hockey 
as well. For the next two years Moran and 
the Rangers dominated the Merrimack 
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Valley basketball scene and captured the 
Merrimack Valley Championships. 
Moran was the captain of the basketball 
team in her senior year and was named | 
a Merrimack Valley All-Star. 


Her softball and field hockey ac- 
complishments were equally impressive. 
She was the captain of the varsity soft- 
ball team and received the coaches’ award 
during the same year. In field hockey, she 
was named an Fagle-Tribune All-Star, the 
MVP and she scored a career high of 14 
goals during the season. 


In addition to her studies, Moran works 
for WCCM, a radio station in Lawrence, 
where she does everything from covering 
local sports events to assisting with the 
morning show. Moran says, “‘I want to 
eventually be a sports broadcaster and I 
am getting the experience I need by work- 
ing at the station.”’ 


If that isn’t enough she just finished 
coaching the Methuen High School 
Freshmen Field Hockey team to a 5-5-1 
season. Moran decided to take on the 
position of the field hockey coach 
because, “I have an interest in sports and 
I want to teach the girls everything I 
know so that they can better 
themselves.”’ 

With this list of accomplishments, 
Moran should have little problem helping 
the NECC Knights have a successful 


season, or succeeding at anything she 
does.1 


Veteran coach to work 
for Granite State school 


By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


De bringing the team to the 


state tournament in three of the 
last four years, NECC women’s 
basketball coach Andrea Woodbury 
won’t be back for this season’s battles. 

Woodbury, who started at the position 
in 1984, will fill an assistant coach posi- 
tion for the New Hampshire College 
women’s basketball team this season. 

“It’s a step up,” Woodbury says, when 
asked why she chose to take the position. 
New Hampshire College was not the on- 
ly college Woodbury applied to. 

“T was turned down by some other col- 
leges like Columbia, University of Ver- 
mont, Cornell, University of Lowell, 
because they said I didn’t have enough 
recruiting experience,’’ Woodbury says. 
NECC does not do an exceptional amount 
of recruiting. 

Woodbury’s first year was quite a pro- 
ductive one. The team won the Greater 
Boston Small College Conference 
(GBSCC)tournament and they were run- 
ners up in league play. 

Her second year was even better. In 
the ’85-’86 season the Lady Knights won 
the GBSCC and the state tournament, 
qualifying for the nationals. They were 
defeated in the first round of the National 
Junior College Athletic Association 
(NJCAA) regional tournament. 

The ’86-’87 season was not as exciting 
as the previous, but it was not a disap- 
pointment as the Lady Knights were run- 
ners up for the GBSCC and the league 
championship. 

Last year’s team reached the states, 
but did not make it past the first round. 


Moving on 
ANDREA WOODBURY. (File photo) 


“Tt was a learning experience,’’ Wood- 
bury said, speaking about both the state 
tournament and her years at NECC. 

“My goal is to become a Division I or 
Division II head coach,” she says. ‘“‘So 
I’m mainstreaming my energies toward 
that goal.” 
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By Arleen Scully 
Staff Reporter 


tributed to the Pilgrims’ famous 

feast in 1621. However, it is written 

even earlier in the Bible, Joel 3:13, 
“feast in thanksgiving for plentiful 
crops.” 

Experts say the Pilgrims’ so called 
“first Thanksgiving day” was not a real 
day of thanksgiving but a harvest 
festival, a day filled with prayer and 
fasting. 

Even so, this “first Thanksgiving day” 
was not the first celebration for giving 
thanks on American soil. In New- 
foundland, 43 years before the Autumn 
of 1621 English settlers held a harvest 
celebration. In Maine’s Popham Colony, 
14 years before Plymouth, other colonists 
celebrated their ‘‘crops a’ plenty.’’ And 
three years before Plymouth, a settle- 
ment called Berkeley’s Hundred in 
Virginia chose December 4th as their 
thanksgiving day in celebration for the 
safe arrival of some newcomers. 

Edward Winslow, 4 pilgrim, wrote the 
only eyewitness account of that first 


T he first Thanksgiving is usually at- 
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Let us all give thanks 


autumn feast. A portion reads, ‘Our 
harvest being gotten in, our governor 
sent four men on fowling, that we might 
after a special manner rejoice together 
after we had gathered the fruit of our 
labors.”’ 

He continued by telling of the men 
returning with enough wild turkey, geese, 
and duck to last almost a week. 

Merrimaking and feasting lasted about 
three days and the guest list included 


Chief Massasoit and 90 other Indians, 


who shared in the celebration by bring- 
ing along five deer for the feast. 

This great feast probably took place 
around mid-October or maybe ten days 
earlier if the Pilgrims were using the old 
Julian calendar. 

Less joy was experienced by the 
Pilgrims the following year when less 
food had been stored away because of ill- 
ness and extensive sharing during the 
year with newcomers. Spring and Sum- 
mer of the third year brought hot, dry 
weather. 

In July 1623 Governor Bradford 
ordered a day of fasting and prayer to 
preserve the crops. Rain came and on 
Nov. 29 he proclaimed a day of thanksgiv- 


Turkey's fame goes 
back to colonial era 


By Arlene Scully 
Staff Reporter 


TURKEY 

Benjamin Franklin once said, ‘‘I wish 
the Bald Eagle had not been chosen as the 
representative of our country; he is born 
of bad moral character; like those among 
men who live by sharping and robbing, 
he is generally poor and often very lousy. 
The turkey is a much more respectable 
bird and withal a true original native of 
North America.”’ 

Truly, the turkey is an original bird of 
North America. It is know that as early 
as prehistoric times the Indians 
domesticated turkeys. Then, in the early 
1500’s Spaniards brought domesticated 
turkeys from Mexico to Europe. Almost 
a hundred years later, the early colonists 
imported them back to North America. 

Having come full circle, this large, 
game bird with its dark plumage of 
bronze, copper and green iridescence 
(females are duller) has become known as 
“Tom Turkey” and is given top billing as 
the symbol for Thanksgiving. 


OTHER STUFF(ING) 

Fantastic food and special times shared 
with family and friends — that’s what 
Thanksgiving is all about. 

Conjure up all those wonderful smells 
from the past. Winter squashes baking 
with butter and brown sugar. Sweet and 
white potatoes mashed so smooth they 
melt in your mouth. Onions, peas and all 
those other favorite vegetables cooked to 
perfection with and without sauces. And 
let’s not forget “‘Tom Turkey” roasting 
in the over to a golden brown with skin 
so crisp it crunches. And inside ‘“‘Tom”’ 
stuffing to make your mouth water. 

And just in case you have lost your 
favorite stuffing recipe or would like to 


try a new one, here are just a few of the 
Journalism I DCE students’ favorites. 
GERMAN POTATO STUFFING 
(Enough for 10-12 Ib. turkey) 
3% lbs. potatoes, wash, pared, and 
cooked, drain and rice into a large 
bowl 
Then cook in % cup oil: 
1 cup chopped onion 
2% cup chopped celery 
Add onion and celery mix to riced 
potatoes with 4 cups soft bread 
crumbs. Mix Well. 
Add: 

2 eggs beaten 

1Tbsp. poultry seasoning 

2 tsp salt 
1% tsp pepper 
Mix all ingredients well. Spoon into neck 
and body cavity of turkey; do not pack. 
Roast turkey as usual. 

SAUSAGE STUFFING 
1 loaf stuffing bread 
Y% roll breakfast sausage 
1 tsp poultry seasoning 
5 large onions 
1 egg 

Peel and thinly slice onions. In large 
covered pan simmer onions in water un- 
til tender. Drain water and let cool. 

Break bread into small pieces into a 
large bowl. Mix together egg, seasoning, 
and sausage. Add onions and sausage 
mix to the bread. 

It can be baked in the cavity of the 
turkey or in a loaf pan covered with foil. 
Always remember to remove stuffing 
from turkey before storing. 

GROUND MEAT SUFFING 
(a French specialty to fill a 10- to 
12-pound turkey) 

1 7-ounce package herb — seasoned stuf- 

fing croutons. 

1 cup water 
Ye tsp salt 


ing and celebration. This MAY have been 
the FIRST Thanksgiving. 

George Washington, when president, 
named Nov. 26, 1789 as a day of 
thanksgiving to celebrate the beginning 
of a government that ensured liberty and 
justice for all. And then, three years after 
the end of the War of 1812, a day of 
thanksigving and feasting was observed 
in Autumn, but mostly by Northerners 
and especially in New England. 

Eventually, people wanted a thanksgiv- 
ing day to celebrate as a nation. For more 
than 20 years Mrs. Sarah Hale, editor of 
the Godey’s Lady’s Book, wrote articles 
urging a national Thanksgiving Day. She 
said that because of the looming war bet- 
ween the North and South a national day 
of thanksgiving might help to unite the 
country. 

When the Civil War ended, Abraham 
Lincoln proclaimed the last Thursday in 
November (now the fourth Thursday) as 
Thanksgiving Day for the entire nation. 
Today Americans celebrate Thanksgiving 
by joining together with family, friends 
and neighbors to enjoy worship, fatten- 
ing dinners with ‘‘Tom Turkey” and 
hours of football games and parades. 
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1 cup diced celery 
¥2 cup diced onion 

3 tbsp butter or margarine 
Ys lb. ground beef 
Y lb. ground pork 
Y% lb. ground veal 
If desired: 2/2 cups diced, pared apples. 

Combine stuffing mix, 1 cup water, and 
Ya tsp salt. Cook celery and onion in but- 
ter or margarine until tender. Brown 
meats with 4% tsp salt, breaking into 
small pieces. Add meat to stuffing mix 
along with apples. Stuff. 

Those of you who have houseguests for 
the extended Thanksgiving weekend 
should try this recipe for breakfast or 
brunch. 

APPLE PANCAKES 

Use LOTS of cinnamon-sugar before 
baking and butter when eating. 

2 eggs 
1% cup flour 

1 tbs sugar 

Ye stp salt 
1% tsp vanilla 
2¥2 cup milk 

Pre-heat oven to 425 degrees; then 
blend ingredients with a rotary beater or 
a wire whisk. Let stand for 10 minutes. 
Peel, core and slice 4 medium sized 
apples. 

After the pan is buttered, arrange the 
apples in a single layer in the pan. 
Sprinkle with plenty of cinnamon-sugar. 
Now pour batter over apples (in a 9x13 
inch pan) and bake as directed for 60 
minutes, or until brown and set. 
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Do not remove from oven until it looks 
set. Remove and let cool a few minutes. 
Note: beat batter again before pouring 
over apples. 

All of us have the problem of what to 
do with leftover turkey. This recipe may 
help. 

SWEET POTATO TURKEY: PIES 
2 18 oz. cans sweet potatoes 
4 tbl butter melted 
Y% tsp ground nutmeg 
Y% tsp ground allspice 
Ye tsp salt 
1 cup chopped onions 
2 tbl butter 
2 cans cream of mushroom soup 
4 cup diced cooked turkey 
2 10 oz. pkgs. frozen vegetables 

Mash sweet potatoes and beat in the 
melted butter, spices and salt. Line two 
9-inch pie plates with sweet potato mix- 
ture, building up the edges about % inch 
high. 

In a skillet, cook onion in the 2 table- 
spoons of butter till almost tender. Add 
soup and turkey. Break up frozen 
vegetables; stir into soup mixture. Spoon 
into prepared shells. Cover tightly, label 
and freeze. 

Bake frozen casserole covered, in 400 
degree oven for 2 hours. Uncover and 
bake 15 minutes more in 350 degree oven. 
To bake unfrozen, bake at 350 degrees for 
30 minutes. 


-See- TURKEY- page 25 
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